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PREFATORY NOTE 

OF these Lectures it is hoped that I., II., 
and III. will be throughout intelligible 
to readers who may be unacquainted with 
Logic and Psychology, and IV. and V., 
though more technical, will be for the most 
part intelligible to them. 
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THE 

STUDY OF MENTAL SCIENCE 

LECTURE I* 

MENTAL SCIENCE AS ANCILLARY 
TO OTHER STUDIES 

TO hearers who have not taken systematic 
studies in Mental Science, and who 
perhaps do not intend taking such studies, I 
may be expected to offer some apology for my 
choice of subject. I have more need, however, 
to devote my one moment of apology to the 
way in which I propose to treat my subject. 
For a great deal of what I have to say will 
be about things very remote from Mental 
Science. While I am wandering among these, 
believe me that they are selected in the hope 
that they will, in some way of distant analogy, 

* Delivered as the Inaugural Lecture of the University 
College of Wales for the Session 1894-5. 
B 
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suggest to persons unfamiliar with Mental 
Science its possible values and claims ; and 
my concern will not be with all the values and 
claims, nor with all the sciences usually styled 
Mental. I shall confine my suggestions at 
first to one special kind of value, and through- 
out to two sciences pre-eminently having it. 
The special value is a helpfulness in raising 
the level of attainment in other liberal studies 
pursued side by side with them. Even value 
for raising the level of professional studies, 
and value for direct discipline, that is to 
say, as an independent constitutive part of 
liberal education, I leave aside for a while. 
What is in view is a discipline which is the 
condition for the full effectiveness of strictly 
educational disciplines other than itself. The 
precious metals have both a value for artistic 
and mechanical uses and a value as the agents 
of all commerce. Gold may, for instance, 
become a circlet for the worldling's wrist, and 
silver may become a flute to brighten the 
heights of symphonic sound. Yet we think 
and hear a thousand times more about that 
function through which all such opportunities 
for usefulness as the gatherings of fashion and 
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the organisation of orchestras come to be 
possible — their function as coinage; and the 
value that is most impressive in Logic and 
Psychology arises out of their function as ancil- 
lary to the study of Science and Literature. 

Notice, to begin with, the means by which 
we are accustomed when travelling to decide 
any doubts as to our way. There are ordi- 
narily the trodden paths or made roads, the 
mile-stones and the sign-posts. If notwith- 
standing these we are still left unsatisfied, we 
may perhaps guess the direction in which our 
destination lies by the outline of hills that are 
known to shadow it, a spire in daylight, or 
lights that at night struggle from some inter- 
vening suburb. Even at sea, so long as the 
coast is near, we may take bearings by land- 
scape or buildings. We shall all remember 
the narrative of a certain mariner : 

'' The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill. 
Below the lighthouse top." 

But whither the mariner must hasten there 
is no lighthouse or hill or kirk. One spot is 
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much like another, or changes its vesture of 
foam and swirl beyond recognition. There is 
only the sky and the sun, or at night the stars. 
It is from these, if clouds do not interpose, that 
the seaman, with help of astronomical instru- 
ments and tables, judges his whereabouts ; and 
the information they yield he distinguishes as 
** Observed Reckoning." And to supplement 
Observed Reckoning and supply its place when 
clouds forbid it, he has another resource, which 
he calls "Dead Reckoning." The spot he 
started from twenty-four hours ago, the changes 
of direction in his steering, the length of 
time and speed in each direction, the leeway 
made, have been written hour by hour in the 
log-book, and furnish data independently of sun 
and stars. 

Reconsidering now the emergencies of travel 
on land, we may recognise there also a method 
which is in some degree like the seaman's Dead 
Reckoning. Suppose we are in a city where 
the streets and buildings are unfamiliar and 
can furnish us with no clue. We might stop 
while wandering, and calculate in such a way 
as this: I started from a certain place, I 
walked so far, turned square to the right. 
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walked so far, turned sharp to the right again, 
and walked not quite so far, then slightly to 
the left and walked again not quite so far ; I 
must be near the place I started from. This 
is virtually Dead Reckoning with only memory 
for log-book. The lines and angles which 
memory preserves for some minds are dim at 
best, and as attention slides along them it slips 
into vacancy and is lost. Were we selecting a 
guide through unexplored country, we should 
wish for one gifted with a certain muscular 
discernment, who could count the fewest incre- 
ments to a series of steps and note the shadow 
of turning. And were we bent on ambitious 
explorations of our own independently of 
guidance, we should cultivate that discernment 
with patient art, and envy the carrier-pigeons 
and migratory birds who are sometimes said 
to know directions and distances by mere 
natural instinct. 

Now remotely like the seaman's Dead 
Reckoning and less remotely like the lands- 
man's calculation of locality, there belongs to 
all who reason a Sense of logical method. 
Reason is always on the wing, passing through 
midway truths to some terminus of conviction, 
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and from this again sighting and seeking new 
spots where it may pause to believe. And the 
simple unadorned motion of Reason, apart 
from all pomp of matter and circumstance, may 
be resolved into items of effort and direction 
in the same way that a traveller's progress 
may be. We may treat the landscapes of 
truth, however gorgeous, as though they were 
a treeless desert or the level of the sea ; there 
remains still for us a certain discernment and 
remembrance of the scheme of intellectual 
movement. Reason has turned its face now 
towards Example on the one hand, now 
towards Essence on the other; it has come 
from some wide sweep of Law, and converged 
upon a point of Fact ; it has passed from point 
to point of Fact, and again swept widths of 
Law ; it has taken some byway of Verification, 
or crossed to some parallel of Analogy ; it has 
pressed forward from the Present to the 
Future, or has retreated to the Past When 
this lord of all truth passes from one ancestral 
fee to another there is stretch, angle, curve, 
and every complication of the connective 
pathway. 

And so a student who is reading, say phil- 
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ology, as he grasps some law of letters, notes 
that the movement of his ideas is like that he 
once became conscious of when he mastered 
some formula of chemical combination, some 
remark upon the course of history, or some 
g^ess as to the af5finities of organic life, and is 
unlike another movement. 

If a man wishes to retrace his courses of 
thought without using his Sense of Method he 
may do so perhaps unerringly, but he must do 
it more laboriously. He must recover one by 
one the several landmark^e has left behind. 
He is like the mariner returning without log- 
book or sextant : 

^* Is this the lighthouse that I see? 
Is this the hill ? Is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ? " 

But, on the other hand, a thinker with full con- 
sciousness of Method, and from, whose memory 
the scheme of any movement he has achieved 
does not irrecoverably disappear like a furrow 
from the surface of the sea, has more freedom. 
Should he suspect that during his advance he 
has missed some access to relevancy and truth, 
he may find the crucial spot more easily. The 
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Sense of Method enables him to take a bee- 
line to wherever he wishes. And if I may 
change the simile and compare him to a moun- 
tain-climber, it enables him also to know the 
highest peak when he reaches it, and to judge 
whether some rival climber, who signals to 
him from a separate eminence, is above or 
below his own elevation. For the Sense of 
Method is the recognition of the scientific, the 
estimate of accuracy, progress, and finality in a 
scientist's convictions, and the measure for his 
charity towards the beliefs of other persons. 

To illustrate the Sense of Method by the 
sense of motion may seem to be a rather 
desperate procedure, considering that the sense 
of motion is itself not often spoken about and 
not well known. There is a sense, however, 
which has the advantage of having been much 
discussed, though it may not be so obtrusively 
self-evident as the sense of motion is, when we 
try to identify it in our own minds; and to 
this also the Sense of Method bears some 
resemblance. I refer to Conscience, the sense 
of moral obligation. The purposes and doings 
of daily life are linked into a continuum, like 
the system of proved truth or the surface of 
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our globe. In action, as well as in travelling 
and in reasoning, we proceed, halt, diverge, 
retrograde, and so on through the vocabulary 
of movement. If we g^ide ourselves in action 
merely by the things we see and wish for, the 
passing aims of the hour, we are li)&e a 
traveller who relies on landmarks only.^If we 
act under ideals of Right, we are like a seaman 
with his Reckonings, or a pedestrian who 
avails himself of his sense of motion. And the 
gist of what is called "moral suasion," the 
implied rationale of preaching, and the cona- 
tive root of Religion, is the superiority of this 
sense of Right as a guide in life to a mere 
arithmetic which laboriously compares alterna- 
tive goods. A man may scan the worth of an 
allurement as carefully as he please, may pierce 
the shams of temptation, and forecast the 
retributions that lie in wait beyond his day of 
indulgence ; after all this labour he must still 
ask, and might as well have asked at once, Is 
the aim morally good and the action right? 
Let all the mathematicians calculate for us the 
value of a piece of business — we cannot dispense 
with the counsels of simple honesty. 

My main concern now is with Method; but 
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we may well linger over the analogy with 
morality, because it suggests to us the serious- 
ness of the part which the Sense of Method 
plays in the drama of intellectual life. We see 
Conscience in Science, intellectual self-criticism. 
Upon the air of an inner world of images and 
inferences a still small voice always pulsates, 
which no crush of ideas can exclude, no tumult 
hush into silence. Other ideas may compete 
among themselves or supersede each other. 
Vision, for instance, may supply such fit and 
ready aids to the hourly business of perception 
as to largely antiquate the slower help of smell 
or touch. Fluent subtleties of language will 
fill up a man's hoard of wisdom as richly as 
the harder evidences of experimental science. 
The student who is defining for himself his 
horizon of research, may as reasonably con- 
verge his enthusiasms on cases at Law as on 
plans of education, on political controversies as 
on apologies for Religion. But no other set of 
ideas can replace or compare its values with the 
schematism of Method. Intellectual self-criti- 
cism, borrowing the claim made by Bishop 
Butler on behalf of Conscience, "is not only 
to be considered as what is in its turn to have 
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some place and influence . . . but likewise as 
being superior . . . insomuch that you cannot 
form a notion of this faculty without taking in 
judgment, direction, superintendency. Had it 
strength as it has right, had it power as it has 
manifest authority, it would absolutely govern 
the world." The constitution of our nature 
requires that we bring our whole conduct 
before the one "superior faculty," our whole 
understanding before the other. So that with- 
in whatever latitude and longtitude of truth 
our thoughts may choose their habitual haunt, 
under whatever sovereign science they may 
petition to become naturalised, this native alle- 
giance they can never overpass or disclaim. 
And as with Conscience so with the Sense of 
Method, " it does not only offer itself to show 
us the way we should walk in, but it likewise 
carries its own authority with it, that it is our 
natural guide, the guide assigned us by the 
Author of our nature : it therefore belongs to 
our condition of being, it is our duty to walk in 
that path, and to follow this guide, without 
looking about to see whether we may not 
possibly forsake them with impunity." 

Unhappily, neither the inner government 
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of Conduct nor that of Reason goes on without 
a good deal of ** looking about to see whether 
we may not possibly forsake them with 
impunity/' Indeed, some speculative sociolo- 
gists believe that in the far distant future, 
if not during nearer centuries, the impulses 
of men will become so amiable and the 
amenities of social dealing so delicate, that 
Conscience will no longer have any useful 
function to perform and will be erased from 
the standard pattern of human nature. But 
until that good time come, and so probably 
always, our assent will rather be awarded 
to Butler and to our many contemporary 
preachers, who urge us to seek a morality 
higher than the mere interplay of amiable 
impulses, more restful than internal anarchy, 
however this be softened by sympathy and 
sincerity. And even should the perfect time 
finally arrive and every remembrance and 
every hope of man be saturate with love, yet 
still there must be the love that to-day is and 
the love that yesterday was, and between these 
two eternal feud, or at least an isolation which 
empties each life of plan and perspective and 
silences the harmony of its years. The man 
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of earth's "crowning race" that is to be, may 
still be found repeating our nineteenth-century 
complaint : 

" Me this uncharted freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires : 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same." • 

Similarly the mere naturalness of scientific 
ability, without Sense of Method and logical 
criticism, is an incomplete ideal. And those 
scientists who advise us to trust in naive 
powers, such as sensitiveness of perception, 
fertility of imagination, endurance of attention, 
swiftness of inference, have spoken too soon in 
the course of mental evolution to find examples 
and evidences, and, I trust, too late in the 
course of our racial experiences and sobered 
expectations to win discipleship. " Multi 
philosophorum," the poet Milton said in an 
exposition of Ramus the logician, "suopte 
ingenio freti, contempsisse artem logicam 
dicuntur." But for himself, "propter ingenium 
natura minus acre ac perspicax," he took his 
place along with Ramus and other famous 
dullards, and judged that he must learn the 
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logical art "Sibi vel aliis utilissimam " they 
considered it, **sibique diligenter excolendam." 
There is a question which Butler put to 
moralists who held Conscience too lightly, 
which here suggests a question also for phari- 
saic scientists, whose confidence in native wit 
is perhaps, like the epicureanism fashionable 
in Butler's time, too strongly intrenched to be 
taken by direct assault. "One may appeal," 
he says, ''even to interest and self-love, and 
ask, since from man's nature, condition, and 
the shortness of life so little, so very little 
indeed, can possibly in any case be gained 
by vice, whether it be so prodigious a thing 
to sacrifice that little to the most intimate of 
all obligations — this question, I say, may be 
asked, even upon the supposition that the pros- 
pect of a future life were ever so uncertain/' 
Now if we choose to neglect the exercise and 
culture of the Sense of Method, what gain can 
there be in intellectual life to hope for instead ? 
Time and energy may be saved for the cultiva- 
tion of other powers ; some increments of 
knowledge may occupy the vacancy ; the 
multitude of ideas may be swollen from an 
extra language, say, or a science. Is this so 
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great a gain if the multitude consists of 
groups that stand side by side, each with its 
own mission and occasion, but isolated, un- 
heedful and unhelpful of the others, one 
contributing here or there to another merely 
some further detail, as a foreign language 
might supply the latest news of discoveries 
in a science ? Would not the greater gain 
be to unite mere multitude into association, to 
give system and intercommunication through- 
out the assemblage of knowledge; so that 
when once one group had entered some long- 
sought Canaan of truth, its plan of campaign 
might become a precedent, and its triumph 
a hope, for others, and each increment of 
knowledge as it is found might be converted 
thenceforth into permanent and general mental 
capacity ? Even while the disciplinary studies 
of youth are still proceeding, even upon the 
supposition that they are never to be carried 
into a life of action, there is little gain in sub- 
stituting increment for systematisation. And 
when we remember that studies are meant to 
furnish us with precedents and plans for use 
in emergencies of later life, it is so little, so 
very little, we at most can learn beforehand. 
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and such immensities and unforeseen specialities 
of wisdom may be demanded afterwards, that 
the ripened consciousness of Method is the 
surest gain we can hope to carry with us. 

There is needed, consequently, in University 
education an art of quickening the Sense of 
Method. In finding it the analogy with moral 
obligation which we have been following so 
long ceases to be useful, the problem of 
awakening conscience is too complex, and we 
must return to more elementary similes. The 
logical art will be something more than the 
mere incidental practice of Method while pur- 
suing science, and, of course, something more 
than the praise of Method and grave advice 
that we notice it. Imagine, then, a lover of 
music ambitious to perfect his accomplishment. 
It is not his legitimate plan to set himself from 
the first to play or sing through the works 
of the great composers, from easy to difficult, 
and hope to acquire skill and taste uncon- 
sciously in doing so. He must give his hours 
of separate devotion to the play of the fingers 
for its own sake, or to the effort of tone 
production, and he must learn to name the 
moments and devices of melody and harmony. 
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The appreciation of Method does not come to 
us in any different way. Logic isolates from 
object or content, movement of thought, and 
compels our separate attention to it. It checks 
the natural concretion ' of ideas in order to 
bring into clear notice formal simplicities. It 
fans a flame of interest purer even than the 
much-vaunted Love of Truth, the Love of 
Reason, and it delivers us from the blur of 
vision, puzzles of recognition, vain agonies 
of attempted visualisation, which the Love 
of Reason shares with other forms of fallible 
affection. 

" I cannot see the features right 

When on the gloom I strive to paint 

The face I know ; the hues are faint 

And mix with hollow masks of night." 

To help us Logic brings technical terms and 
symbolic schemes. It warns us before we look 
what we must look for ; while we are looking 
it limns forth the shapes that loom, and when 
these have sunk out of our sight, it spells to 
us mystic shibboleths that can recall the elusive 
phantoms from their vasty .deep, and even can 
make them come. 
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In the sequence of studies commonly pur- 
sued by pupils at our schools and colleges 
there comes a stage when work is allowed 
to converge upon favoured subjects, and what 
is named specialisation begins. Before, how- 
ever, a final farewell is bidden to subjects which 
are loved the less, Logic should intervene. It 
should extract from these the essence of their 
procedure and preserve it for comparison with 
the new that is coming. It should secure that 
the sequence of studies shall place on the mind 
a cumulative impress of the pervasive features 
of knowledge. While helping us to remember, 
it should make us consciously the better to 
have known and forgotten rather than never 
to have known at all. And then as the horizon 
of our researches narrows, and the colours 
which Nature presents become to the native 
faculty more same and sombre, these will fall 
upon an inner eye more resourceful in com- 
parisons and more delicate in recognitions 
and discriminations. And as scientific and 
systematic study once for all gives place to 
the miscellaneous businesses of mature age, 
our concepts of Method will lie ready, hour 
by hour and in sudden chances and bewilder- 
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ments, to flash like searchlights through the 
dark upon life's chartless shallows. 

If our claim for the Sense of Method is good, 
that it is the Conscience of Science, and for 
Logic that it is the technique of the Sense of 
Method, there is a certain fitness in the birth- 
date of Logic — 3, date almost as early as the 
birth of recorded science itself; and similarly 
in the extensions of Logic, especially on its 
inductive side, within recent years. And as 
soon as Science shall have recovered from the 
breathless wonder of its newer powers, we may 
hope for still further and more perfect artifice 
in the confession and delineation of its move- 
ments. But instead of our lingering now to 
review the full programme of contemporary 
Logic, and to measure its sufficiency or name 
its deficiencies for the function we have 
assigned it, I must pass on to bring under 
your notice another Mental Science more 
recent in its formation throughout, and pre- 
senting an almost equal claim to academic 
consideration, and perhaps a more than equal 
need of self-assertion. A helpful introduction 
will be to first make apology for its youth — 
a youth which almost amounts to crime, a 
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culpable diffidence in disentangling its breath 
and effort from a maturer body of speculation 
which has for centuries nourished its germ. 
It has lain mixed with the substance and 
subservient to the ambitions, of Philosophy 
in general. 

Great educators in every generation have 
repeated, as the chief axiom of culture, the 
legend of the Delphic shrine, TvZdt a-eavrov. 
And here a science collects and concentrates 
whatever is known about Self, outlines the 
structure of • the inner world, pictures the 
colours, lights, and shades that there come 
and go and perennially return, unearths the 
root of pleasure and pain, details the sinews 
of purpose, throws upon a screen, as it were, 
the spectrum of heaven's brilliance and helFs 
consuming heat. Surely, one would suppose, 
this is the science to which the whole of 
mankind should run. An intellect steeped in 
this science must be what is meant in the 
following familiar description : — 

" He saw thro' life and death, thro' good and ill, 
He saw thro' his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will. 
An open scroll, 
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Before him lay : with echoing feet he threaded 

The secretest walks of fame ; 
The viewless arrows of his thought were headed 
And wing'd with flame." 

It is a significant fact, however, that the 
portrait thus painted is not of the psychologist, 
but of the poet. The poet as well as the 
psychologist wins fame by revealing to men 
themselves. Even when he seems most out of 
and beyond self, and lost in the marvel of 
nature, it is because nature has become a 
"magic mirror" in which unfolds a panorama 
of feeling and purpose, life, death, and an 
everlasting will. And not only the Poet, but 
the Essayist, the Novelist, the Historian, 
even the Etymologist, all work in this way. 
What they say challenges the faculty of self- 
knowledge to realise its wealth of ideas and to 
fill the expanse of Time and Space with its 
own imagery. And the wealth grows by the 
spending. Literature returns usury to self- 
knowledge. We know our personal and secret 
story more perfectly through comparing it with 
what is written. Now such learning is more 
picturesque than the abstractions attempted by 
systematised Psychology and is to be taken 
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first, whether by the single intellect or by the 
rax:iaL This is one cause why Literature has 
been accumulating so long, while Psychology is 
only now, if not drawing its first breath, blush- 
ing for its first independence. But this is cer- 
tainly not the whole cause. There are further 
difficulties in psychological abstraction which 
are more peculiarly its own. It is not mere 
picturesqueness or impressiveness that has 
drawn our visual sense constantly towards the 
lights and shadows on earth and sky, and yet 
never for long towards pure sunlight itself. 
And our inattention here does not arise from 
such a cause as we noticed in the case of 
motion, where the object was too shadowy. 
Here, rather, the object is too overpowering. 
And Self is not like Method, too dim, but is 
too dazzling a spot of being. Direct self- 
knowledge, it has even been argued, is im- 
possible. The moment you watch your thought 
or feeling, that moment your thought or feeling 
becomes a blank ; mind cannot look upon itself 
and live. If you would see the beam, you can 
only see it thinned of its too concentrated 
glories, glinting from the facets and textures of 
historic incident, or frothing from the cloudlets 
of literary fancy. 
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Psychology has not been the favoured pupil 
of gods that Physics has. It has not, almost 
daily since creation, seen curtains drawn over 
heaven and breadths of the essential painted 
across the darkened vault while it looked. Yet 
without Olympian aid and in spite of the 
theoretic impossibility of its task, it has now 
placed in permanent order the spectrum bands 
of mental life. It has created a standard by 
means of which the colours of good and evil 
in history or in literature can be compared. 
And along with our modern chromatics and 
spectroscopy of the stars, we shall ultimately 
be able to say how much of the whole energy 
of our ihner humanity at any time and place 
has sunk into the absorbent substance of mere 
circumstance, and how much of it has been 
reflected as passion and character. And what- 
ever pulsation may reach us from outermost 
distances we shall be able to guess whether life 
and soul are there. 

It is the distinction of Literature to show 
mental life in the perfection and accuracy of 
circumstance and detail. In order to find some 
rare presentment of the things of the soul 
we often must travel through long avenues of 
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incident, and take our view at a spot whence 
stretch many diverging vistas. There is needed, 
consequently, a gift of relevancy even richer 
than in science. While incident and ideals 
come and go, and language adds to language, 
book to book, epoch to epoch, there still are 
persistent elements and laws and ratios of com- 
bination. If our intellect comes acquainted 
with the subjective directly, and can easily and 
instantaneously suffuse itself with the elemental 
ideas, it will sweep literary incident without 
missing essence and permanent interest. The 
discipline of habitual self-observation and an 
ordered system of subjective conceptions should 
do for literary appreciation a service similar to 
that which the expressed consciousness of 
method can do for Science. It should enable 
us to read our lesson — 

" As lovers see, to whom each look appears 
Familiar long and yet a fresh surprise, 
Teaching new beauty to accustomed eyes." 

And as soon as we attempt literary criticism, 
and character or work has to be estimated as 
a whole, we must explicitly retire from circum- 
ferences of detail to central abstractions. The 
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description of the typical poet which we have 
quoted above may supply us with an illustrative 
instance. It is prefaced thus — 

" The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 
Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love." 

Here our poetic critic has seized upon three 
conceptions belonging to Psychology — the hate 
of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love — 
and built them into an emotional type. If we 
know these and the others which supplement 
them, if we have once for all identified such 
sentiments or their rudiment within our ex- 
perience and marked them out amid the play 
of kindred and associated turmoils of the mind, 
and have enumerated the signs of their pre- 
sence and influence, then we are qualified .„to 
name them wherever they may appear. '-'AVe 
cin recognise that golden clime, write out the 
warrant of nativity for any poetic aspirant, and 
humbly attend his footsteps, if we please, along 
those secretest walks of fame. 

While Logic is, as we have seen, the means 
of directly awakening the Sense of Method, 
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Psychology is the programme for the develop- 
ment of the power of self-observation. As 
such we may repeat for it the claims we made 
for Logic to a place in schemes of education. It 
should intervene before literary study narrows 
itself upon more exclusive areas ; and it should 
bridge the gulf between the study of humanity 
in books and the stern and life-long perplexities 
which await a student after he shall have entered 
on social, commercial, and professional business. 
When literature has been interpreted in the 
light of formed habits of psychological observa- 
tion, and of ideas abstracted from a wider area 
of mental manifestations than is found within 
itself, and when it is consequently alive with 
expectation of new analogues in daily ex- 
perience, literary learning has been converted 
into practical wisdom. 

But it is the fate of most schemes for the 
direct and systematic cultivation of a faculty 
that they find themselves in rivalry with 
schemes for distributing all available energy 
among useful applications of the faculty and 
cultivating it only indirectly. The musician 
whom we have already referred to is only a 
specimen of many artists who may be tempted 
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to forego technique. And the student of Science 
or of Literature is often encouraged to press 
forward into the studious dissipation of problem 
after problem or of book after book with- 
out waiting to secure his grasp of under- 
lying methods or conceptions. The pleas for 
specialism and expertness grow more impor- 
tunate and offer themselves earlier in student 
life. Yet in spite of this there are signs that 
in our contemporary culture as a whole is a 
trend against the overhaste to be wise. Dis- 
cipline is here or there gaining on mere Prac- 
tice, and Theory on mere Empiricism. And 
even as regards the strictly liberal studies in 
Science and Literature, the reflective conviction 
of educationists must surely come to be in 
favour of a discipline whose function is to per- 
fect these disciplines themselves, and students 
will learn besides Science to watch the process 
of Science, and besides Literature to centre 
within themselves the reference of Literature. 
And woe be to any over-conventional educa- 
tionists who shall have taken away the key of 
this culture, who shall have entered not in 
themselves, and them that were entering in 
have hindered. 



LECTURE II 
THE INDEPENDENT VALUE OF LOGIC 

IN the Lecture preceding we have discussed 
Logic and Psychology as studies ancillary 
to other educational studies, contributing a per- 
fection of method and result in these which 
would . not come otherwise. We may now 
propose the problem whether they have not 
also a more direct usefulness, whether they 
can take their place side by side with other 
sciences and with Literature, claiming values 
of the same kind, either as qualifications for 
special spheres of professional duty or as gym- 
nastics for the development of general mental 
energy. Gold and silver, we mentioned, do 
not rest in their more formal function as the 
medium of commerce. Gold may become a 
circlet, and by the side of ebony or ivory dis- 
play a richer lustre ; silver may become a flute, 
and compared with cocoa-wood or ebonite may 

28 
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produce a crisper tone. Can Logic and Psy- 
chology smooth the path of social converse, 
like Grammar, or strengthen the sinews of 
attention, like Mathematics? 

That we should be effective in the exposi- 
tion of whatever thoughts we may wish to 
bring home to the understanding of other 
people, and that we should issue victorious 
from our controversies with them, form an aim 
that may rank side by side with many other 
of the acknowledged aims of education, and 
may have an independent value of its own. 
Exposition and Controversy may in their 
manner help us to food and comfort, as well 
as may Engineering or Trade or Languages. 
Indeed, it is said to have been the emergen- 
cies of Exposition and Controversy that first 
set a value upon Logic and prepared a cradle 
for the new science at the hearth of ancient 
culture. And although ours are more hurried 
days, and the family of sciences has multiplied 
into a crowded people crying for room to 
breathe, there is still something of life's good 
that can only be gained through lucidity and 
argumentative vigour. Trebatius may justify 
his professional counsels by the Topics which 
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Cicero bequeathed him from out of his own 
despair and overshadowing death ; Hampden's 
advocate may syllogise the limits of Charles's 
prerogative before the judges; Falstaff may 
'dispute the major" of Prince Henry's wit; 
De Morgan may distinguish " Moods " in his 
demonstration of Science to the people ; Her- 
bert Spencer may swing from " Hypothesis " 
to "Verification" or from "Data" to "Induc- 
tion" in his philosophic paragraphs; and all 
may gain hearing and speed conviction by 
means of these technicalities. And at such a 
moment as when Hampden stood before Eng- 
land's Justice, and the liberties of an Empire 
seemed to be staked on the cogency of analogies 
and dilemmas, we logicians might excusably 
be betrayed into boasts like those of the 
Athenian Sophists, that we can teach the 
power of the tongue, and on occasion could 
make even the worse appear the better cause. 

We might be so betrayed, yet a self-betrayal 
the boasting would certainly be. If there are 
any teachers of Rhetoric, and if these should 
take the trouble to spread the praise of logical 
formulae, and should borrow from us what goods 
of our making may please them, we, too, shall 
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be pleased. But their business is not ours. We 
aim at the development of a specific faculty of 
man s inner nature, and though with a shock of 
pleased surprise we may find other values spon- 
taneously clinging to the details of our work, it 
is not for these we live; they may some day 
forsake us for fitter attachments, or we may our- 
selves brush them aside as casually as we ac- 
quired them, in view of our own proper purpose. 
Another value of Logic which we have 
hitherto failed to notice is the bent and habit 
imparted to the learner's mind through its 
methods of procedure. Mathematics is the 
most impressive instance of value of this kind. 
In mathematics method moves with perfect 
freedom, and is able to set freely the pattern 
and standard of mental gymnastic. The raw 
material for a mathematician's manipulation 
can at any time be supplied by mere ima- 
gination in just the richness and by just the 
increments that his method requires, and he 
need not wait for opportunities of observa- 
tion, as the votaries of other sciences must do. 
There is only one inevitable shortcoming. 
Mathematical thought moves in a self-made 
world and speaks a self-made language, and 
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the schemes of its activity do not fit naturally 
and easily on to the world where we are mere 
creatures and late comers, and where names 
and predicates must conform to pre-existent 
fact. Now conceivably Logic might set itself 
to supply a complementary discipline in which 
the forms of method shall fill out from time to 
time with incidents of the real world, spoken in 
the current language of real life, or in which 
the forms shall even be delineated in such 
language. Popular superstition has cherished 
an expectation that Logic shall be logical, 
just as the preaching of religion should be a 
religious office and action. If Logic can be 
in itself an example of Method, as well as a 
description of Method, and if it can at the 
same time speak its meanings in such lan- 
guage as men use in literature and the hourly 
conversations of pra;ctical concern, it may out- 
rival Mathematics in the task of the direct 
discipline of Intelligence. Like Mathematics 
it may incline our intellects to the saving 
habitudes that make for accuracy. It may 
repress the inborn impatience of our credu- 
lity, and teach belief to wait the slow con- 
ditions precedent of its right, and boldly to 
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seize this right when they are fulfilled. And, 
unlike Mathematics, it may also familiarise us 
with conditions of belief that show themselves 
in all the irregularity of outline and dissolving 
perspective of real life. The kind of caution 
trained among clear entities of imaginary 
number and space might not save us from 
panic and rashness when we find ourselves 
amid the irregular creations of a despotic 
Reality, and outlines that melt away into dis- 
tance and confusion. A mathematical naviga- 
tor might be helpless in a tempest or a mutiny. 
But irregularities and vaguenesses are just 
the native scenery in which our everyday 
speech has been bom and bred, and through 
which Logic learns to make its way to the 
delineation of methodical Thought. 

And there are writers on Logic whose chief 
ambition is to make their science so methodi- 
cal that it may compare unashamed with the 
demonstrations of Mathematics, and others 
who would place it in close attachment to 
the real, and clothe it in language woven by 
the mind in converse with the real. The 
former are not content unless their syllogistic 
forms are perfectly articulated under canons, 

D 
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and canons under laws of thought; or they 
merge the whole traditional scheme of these 
into more comprehensive symbolic systems, 
until whatever thing we may at any time con- 
template seems to fall mechanically into an 
ordered place in one vast hierarchy of possible 
affinities. Unfortunately, the translucency of 
method is only gained by casting away all 
actualities of everyday life and language ; the 
symbolic schemes stand outlined in an empy- 
rean even emptier than the imaginative sphere 
of Mathematics. Any characteristic discipline 
can only be provided when the work of sym- 
bolic demonstration is over and conscientious 
students busy themselves in laboriously find- 
ing and fitting to the symbols such of our 
common thoughts as can exeniplify them. 
And, truly, of our thoughts many are *' called," 
but few are *' chosen," for such a canonisation. 
The other class of writers, abandoning futilities 
of mere demonstration, try to describe the 
actual structure of knowledge, but with such 
order and system in their descriptions that 
each transition shall be a measured step, and 
the discipline shall come to our intelligence 
through the work of comprehending and 
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recognising the meaning and measure of transi- 
tion. Their readers are not transported into 
a strange universe of symbols, printer's types 
and numerals, but are shown the true image 
of their thoughts pencilled familiarly in expres- 
sion which Thought has already made its own. 
The personal discipline is such as may be 
repeated in Psychology, Metaphysics, The- 
ology, Economics, and, indeed, in all the 
sciences of spiritual and social activity. But 
just on this account such a scheme of Logic 
has no exclusive merit of its own. Providence 
has not been so chary of favours as to leave 
the general intellectual efficiency of mankind 
to the care of a single modern science. And 
it is not for the sake of any function which 
Logic shares with other sciences that in these 
lectures we have undertaken its eulogy. 

The value which we have claimed for Logic 
is one quite independent of its method, or of 
the grooves of intellectual habit that may be 
graven into a learner's mind by its study. A 
physician need not be a picture of robust 
health; a tailor need not be the glass of 
fashion; a critic of poetry need not himself 
write in verse. As a mere device for clearer 
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description and distinction of the attitudes and 
ways of Thought, the Logician may resort to 
proving one form by an appeal to another, or 
to an artistic graduation of the perfections of 
our Thought, when we compare one thought 
with another. But our central aim must be, as 
we have so often repeated, to bring to birth the 
nascent consciousness of method, and demon- 
stration and even graduation are only some 
among other available means. The merit of 
Logic is not that it is logical, but that it teaches 
to know the logical ; not even that it is sys- 
tematic, but that it teaches us to recognise the 
grades of system when we meet with them 
in other sciences. 

It seems that in the now long-departed days 
of chivalry, should a fair lady's name be 
questioned, the lot of some knight was to 
vindicate it with sword or lance. We may 
suspect that not every such knight ventured 
into the fray with simple faith in his mission, 
as did the immortal Count Gismund, and not 
every lady watching her champion could 
boast — 

" The heart of her content 
Was unalloyed by doubt of the event." 
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There were champions too judicial in their 
resentments, like Benedick, who deserved to 
be told that a lady's vindication was " a man's 
office, but not yours," and who confessed that 
the love compelling them was "only within 



reason." 



I fear for myself and for such readers as 
have approved these lectures so far, that as 
champions for the fame of Logic we must 
class ourselves with Benedick rather than with 
Gismund. Few champions have protested the 
virtues of the science so mildly as we. We 
have narrowed its pretensions until the doom 
of an outcast seems to be impending. We 
have pleaded, indeed, its service as perfecting 
the discipline of other sciences. But should 
these claim self-sufficiency, or should Logic be 
declared a luxury and other sciences a neces- 
sity, does there remain anything further to be 
said ? 

Even Psychology has its own domain of 
truth where it may reign side by side with 
Literature and Natural Sciences — a realm as 
august as any other. Like Lot, when the 
household of Abraham could no longer con- 
tain him, it can divide the lands so far as 
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vision sweeps, and choose its way as other 
sciences choose theirs. Psychology, indeed^ 
has already annexed within its broad claims 
a region which at first glance might seem 
open to Logic, the human faculty for pur- 
suing truth and extending knowledge, its 
motives, efforts, and fatigues. Psychology 
only falls short of Logic inasmuch as it does 
not, as the study of Method must necessarily 
do, follow with counsel, felicitation, or reproof 
each story of achievement. It has its own 
triumphs and despairs, instead of existing in 
order to weep with them that weep, and re- 
joice with them that rejoice. Not even within 
this region, then, can Logic organise and 
govern as other sciences organise and govern. 

While 

" Science stretches out its arms 
To feel from world to world," 

Logic may serve, but nowhere can it reign 
independently. We might venture to assert 
that there is no single event or arrangement in 
the length and breadth of existence, there has 
not been one since the time when first the 
world stood fast, and will not be till the 
elements shall dissolve, which, if it belongs to 
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Science at all, does not belong to some other 
science in priority to Logic. Instead of 
extending our knowledge, Logic aims to be 
a ceremonial of extensions made by other 
sciences — a, uniformed hireling that waves the 
flag and blows the trumpet when the Sove- 
reigns of truth go by. Service, indeed, may be 
better than command, ministry than to be 
ministered unto. For service partakes of the 
catholicity and universality that distinguishes 
what is Divine. We must hope that, in the 
case of Logic, the humility of function may 
be somehow compensated for by a width of 
sphere such as is granted to no single 
science, nor even to the whole assembly of 
the sciences. 

And this hope, indeed, is the Thesis in 
which we now proceed to reassert and reinforce 
the claims of Logic to a place in education. 
Claims of this kind will be such as to make the 
classic sneer irrelevant — that God has not made 
man two-legged and left Aristotle to make 
him rational. Let Mathematics, Metaphysics, 
Biology, or other sciences have the pre-emi- 
nence in the discipline of Reason, our own 
science has still the function of making him 
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conscious of Reason. It is just the truth of the 
epigram quoted, that points to the true catho- 
licity of the service that Logic may render to 
Reason. God has left it neither to Logic nor 
to Mathematics, nor to any other, nor all of 
the sciences, to make man rational. And 
this being so, we may inquire whether beyond 
the scope of all our sciences there lies a sphere 
of Reason where Logic, perhaps, may still offer 
its service as well as in the science-schools. 
When the jealous company of the sciences 
declines its service, and requires the whole 
house of educational system for the kindred, 
it must bow its head and go. Poor Hagar, 
when her short term of household honour was 
over, must flee to the wilderness. Is there a 
wilderness for Logic to flee to ? 

It has been said that the ultimate question 
between man and man is, Canst thou kill me, 
or can I kill thee.'* And this question, with 
a broadening out, merges into an ultimate 
question between man and Nature as a whole, 
animate and inanimate. Canst thou kill me 
now, or can I evade thee a while longer.** 
For human life, like other organic life, is a 
balancing against forces that infringe upon 
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and threaten an organism, of forces, on the 
other hand, that arise within the organism 
to meet them ; it may be more than this, 
but it at least includes this. The gloomy 
antithesis of man on the defensive, and 
Nature as aggressive, however poor a sum- 
mary of the meaning of human existence, 
may read us a parable of what Science and 
Thought are and can do. We see these as 
powers on the side of man ; their functions 
here will also characterise them everywhere; 
and we may follow up our present problem 
by taking a view of the part they play in 
maintaining the vital balance, and by noting 
how the range of operation over which the 
influence of Thought extends is wider than 
the range of Science. 

Those of us who have lived in times of war, 
especially when some disaster has set us asking 
who is to blame, have learned that there are 
many links in the chain of military organisa- 
tion, and that the seats of responsibility may 
lie at wide intervals from one another. There 
is the responsibility of the War Office clerk, 
and that of the general in the field, and that of 
some sentry who in solitude omits to challenge a 
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shadow deepening in the night that lies around a 
camp. And if we compare our life to a defence 
against powers of destruction, there is a wide 
gradation of responsibilities stretching between 
the ordered knowledge implied in education 
and the long battle-front of hourly percep- 
tion and decision in practical affairs. From 
moment to moment our efforts in matters of 
detail evade the never-silent artillery of Death, 
and push back a little the fatal advance. 
Often our movement answers simply and in- 
stantaneously, and out of its own untutored 
energy, some threat of circumstance, as when 
the knee jerks in response to a light touch 
from the finger ; but as life grows in richness 
and fullness, the success of our movements 
comes more and more to depend on the organ- 
isation and discipline of our ideas achieved in 
the quietude of Thought. For Thought might 
almost be defined as the postponement of, and 
preparation for, action, and Science, as the ex- 
treme limit of time in postponement and of 
subtlety and completeness in preparation. It 
is in the study of sciences, at the centre where 
the armaments of life are organised, that we 
have been asking that Logic should be allowed 
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to help. But without a doubt, Science is not 
the whole of Thought. All through the system 
of intellectual activity, a radius from this centre 
will cross many concentric circumferences be- 
fore it reaches the outer wilds where activity is 
face to face with Death. And at each interval 
there is still Thought that has not wholly lost 
itself in Perception and Action, and the Sense of 
Method may still hope to become its minister. 

In an early period of the history of Science, 
when it had not taken on the same clearness 
of outlines and richness of inward organisation 
as now, a chasm had already darkened between 
the calm of scientific doctrine and the press 
and hurry of hourly action, and had become 
a favoured topic of philosophic literature. 
Plato pictured the Ideas as dwelling eternally 
at peace in celestial regions, while the circum- 
stances of each hour of our earthly experience 
formed and dissolved in bewilderment and 
turmoil. "When the soul employs the body 
in any inquiry, and makes use of sight, or hear- 
ing, or any other sense, . . . she is dragged 
away by it to the things that never remain the 
same, and wanders about blindly, and becomes 
confused and dizzy, like a drunken man, from 
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dealing with things that are ever changing. . . . 
But when she investigates any question by 
herself, she goes away to the pure, and eternal, 
and immortal, and unchangeable, to which she 
is akin, . . . and then she rests from her 
wanderings, and dwells with it unchangingly, 
for she is dealing with what is unchanging. 
And this state of the soul is called wisdom." 
Our modern sciences dwell in an even more 
impalpable heaven and more perfect calm. 
For what the Ideas are when contrasted w^ith 
Perceptions, Sciences are when contrasted 
with Ideas. Where shall you find a Science, 
and who knows its boundaries ? It is a mere 
scheme of comradeship among the Ideas. 
These love and hate and group and separate 
themselves, and sciences are their secret rules 
of comity. If after the way of Plato we 
**hypostasise" them we must throne them in 
an altitude of eether, while the winged Ideas 
float around on the grosser air. 

It has been complained of Plato that he 
failed to show how his eternal entities could 
put on and off at will the flesh and blood of 
perceptual circumstance. And yet unless they 
do so, they can never call to and inspire the 
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soul. And a Science, even more than a single 
Idea, is isolated from the interests of human 
life unless it can 

" Draw from out the vast, 
And strike its being into bounds." 

Thought must incarnate itself at points in 
Space and pulsations of Time ; it must humble 
itself to the protractor and the pendulum. 
Yet this is just what Science of itself can- 
not do, and what no educational system which 
consists of mere sciences can teach the human 
intellect as a whole to do. An intellect stored 
with scientific conceptions and systems should 
at every challenge of circumstance in times 
and places, instantaneously survey its organ- 
ised resources ; and it should select for im- 
mediate embodiment just those conceptions, 
out of those systems, and in those values, and 
to that number and complexity, which will 
match and balance the emergency. We may 
know Chemistry, Physiology, and even Path- 
ology, and somewhere in these sciences may 
hide all the ideas that might meet some onset 
of disease, and yet we may remain helpless. 
We may know statutes, rules of evidence, 
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and human temperaments, and yet may not 
know the appeal that will win a judgment in 
some doubtful case. The unchanging comity 
of ideas which is taught as Science, does not 
mechanically yield that momentary, unique, 
unforeknown co-operation of ideas which saves 
us when Death speaks outside the gates of 
Life, and which is never twice the same. 

In our first lecture we regretted the allure- 
ment of studies that promise direct guidance 
for practical and personal aims, and we assured 
ourselves that, notwithstanding it, the value of 
the disciplinary and disinterested studies is 
more obvious to-day than it has ever been. 
But the prejudice which men of practice feel 
against these last is in part theoretically 
justifiable. Success depends on our tact in 
choosing the rule fit for the occasion, as well 
as on our ready hoard of rules. There are 
attorneys who make a boast of the years that 
have elapsed since they read a law-book, and 
who yet thread their way through mazes of 
juristic incident more happily than the univer- 
sity graduate with his class-records and medals. 
There are physicians who owe more to grey 
streaks in their hair than to the distinction of 
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their diploma. Men boldly set the mute 
impulsions of Experience to overrule the loud 
counsels of Science for our guidance in the 
events about which we most care. 

The task of our Intelligence in dealing scienti- 
fically with the emergencies of practice seems 
even more formidable than the task of master- 
ing the sciences. There are the expanses of 
truth to be reviewed, and the relevancies to 
be selected, and their values to be adjusted. 
And this when the forces of Destruction have 
issued a challenge and will not wait our leisure 
for the answer. Thought must take schematic 
views, and plan wide-ranging courses, and 
make swift flights. During the cloistered 
years of education its paths are smoothed by 
the perfect organisation which sciences have 
gained as they passed from mind to mind 
in successive generations of teachers and 
thinkers. But not so in the hour of practical 
decision. Into the heart of our trial scientific 
teaching cannot follow us, no more than our 
comrades in life's pilgrimage can go with us 
across the waters of that final river, or earthly 
advocates can plead for us in our final account. 

Not only does merely scientific education 
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fail to provide us with the complete faculty of 
practical success, it also is niggardly in the 
store of ideas which it leaves open for us to 
draw from. The round of the sciences cannot 
be taught to one man. A vast surplus of 
the knowledge which will aid us in life we 
must hope to borrow as we need it from other 
minds than our own. For Physiology we 
must rely on the Physician, for Law upon the 
Attorney ; shall we say for Divinity upon the 
Pastor ? Our neighbours will fight life's battle 
for us, and we may reap prosperity where we 
have not sowed intelligence. But in spite of 
this, and however happily our civilisation may 
apportion Life s business, and however deftly 
it may contrive that in the emergency of the 
individual the helpers he needs shall be at 
hand, yet it will always happen that just on the 
solitary man, and him alone, must fall the task 
of knowing the emergency and selecting the 
convergencies of help that should be called 
for. The physician may be summoned too 
late, the advocate may find himself enmeshed 
in his client s errors and admissions. Thought 
can in no important region of man's welfare 
be wholly delegated. 
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And among the wealth of ordered ideas 
which can be organised beforehand against 
the emergencies of action are some that do 
not fall within a Science at all, or at least not 
within a Science that can be taught. Each 
man must make the Science for himself, and 
cannot inquire it from his comrades. The way 
of personal happiness, of personal acceptability 
to others, of personal piety, are ways to which 
all the by-paths of our activity must converge. 
And yet no one can teach them, no one learn 
from another. There is a central sanctuary of 
man's interest, an inner citadel of hope and 
contentment, that is built for only single-handed 
defence. And our Thought cannot even post- 
pone until the emergencies of practical decision, 
like Christiana and her children until the close 
of their pilgrimage, the hour when it must ad- 
venture alone. 

The organised but untaught reflection by 
which each man makes Science for himself, 
and also the unorganised energy of Thought 
as it brings its ideas to service along the battle- 
front of life, form a sphere where logical culture 
may help while the standard sciences are futile. 
This is the wilderness to which the weeping 
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handmaiden may flee when the doors of the 
household are shut against her. Too lowly 
born to share authority, too kindly bred to 
escape jealousy, she must rear her Ishmael 
for a kingdom of his own. There is a waste 
whence he may, if he choose, yet trouble 
the borders of civilisation, or may command 
the crossing and recrossing of perpetual com- 
merce. 

All along the radial path which leads from 
Pure Science as centre, through Applied Science 
and Arts, fo detailed work as circumference, the 
Sense of Method waits to promote intercom- 
munication. It exalts the valleys and makes 
the rough places plain ; and in those spacious 
heritages of life where no Science comes, nor 
can come, it repeats its ministry for unsystema- 
tised and untutored but still rational Thought. 
If, indeed, the short years of our schooling are 
to be engrossed by sciences each of which 
prepares some few of us to deal with only 
some special entanglements of Natural forces 
or for some chosen profession, then Logic has 
no place. Its unique function forbids it even 
to be "alternative" with one of these. It is 
for none of us if it is not for all 
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But now that the course of our reflections 
has brought an incidental moment of self- 
assertion, let us throw off the burden of 
humility which we have been hitherto wearing. 
Logic is indeed a mere minister, but it is a 
minister for all, and as such its function has 
some kinship with whatever is Divine. It 
prepares man for the emergencies which must 
come to him as man, not as mere physician, or 
lawyer, or clergyman, or other. While stars, 
stones, trees, do not think, and brutes, if they 
think, do not become conscious of their thought, 
man thinks, and may become conscious of 
his thought, and in becoming conscious he 
sharpens the edge of his insight and refines 
the refined gold of his superiority. Conscious 
Thought is doubly rational ; it is the Corona- 
tion of what is Sovereign in the whole 
Creation. We have done too much honour 
to Sciences in comparing them to kings in 
contrast with Logic as herald or even as 
minister. Conscious Reason is King, and 
Sciences are like mere Barons. And while the 
Sciences are marking out each his own petty 
Barony, and spelling out his own local title. 
Logic is passing the sceptre to the kingly 
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hand and fitting the crown on the brow; or, 
like some High Priest of the Hebrews, is 
anointing with oil the chosen of the Lord. 



LECTURE III 
THE INDEPENDENT VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

IT is under the kindly sunlight of Civilisation 
that the man who is so fortunate as to live 
to-day carries on through the allotted span of 
life his contest with Destruction. He may often 
remind himself how happy that sunlight is 
compared with the gloom of primitive bar- 
barism. The terrors of primeval time are 
softened or dispersed by the accumulations of 
power and knowledge that come hourly to his 
aid. There are ready to hand, for instance, a 
thousand instruments that carry, embodied in 
form and material, the wisdom of generations. 
He may possess instruments of perception 
beyond his own sensitivities — clocks to measure 
time, scales for weight, thermometers and 
barometers for heat and storm, inscriptions to 
verify coinage, labels for food or poison, even 
pencils that will write out the action of the 

53 
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inner organs of his body ; he may possess 
instruments for manipulation beyond his own 
muscular powers — machinery for manufacture, 
houses for shelter, carriages for movement; 
he may possess even automatisms that can 
unite the functions of sensitivity and manipula- 
tion, that can perceive without his supervision, 
and react without the intervention of his own 
decision. A safety-valve to a boiler both 
detects and relieves the excess of pressure, and 
an electric motor may be so constructed that, 
when the speed of its revolving wheels over- 
passes what is needed, the increase is felt by 
inanimate agents waiting to break and diminish 
the propelling forces. 

Again, there lie within the ready reach of 
his understanding Counsels of Science fitted 
for his practical needs, though he may not stay 
to learn their reasons. The laboured thought of 
many minds has left its fruitage long after the 
minds themselves have re-merged in the general 
whole of things. Even in the beginnings of 
literature, reflective man was enumerating 
his resources with wonder : " the vein for the 
silver and a place for gold where they fine it ; 
the setting of an end to darkness ; the path 
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which no fowl knoweth ; the binding of the 
floods from overflowing": and was contrast- 
ing his " knowledge of natural things " with his 
ignorance as to matters that could not be so 
easily taught to man by man. 

And again, the living minds around us carry 
each some stores of knowledge which they 
may use for the good of all. The trained pro- 
fessions can at any time produce what is wanted 
from among deep stores of means scientifically 
pledged to ends. All Physiology and Thera- 
peutics are waiting under the crimson lamp for 
our sign of summons. Even in the days when 
our fathers tilled the common acres, one man 
brought the plough, another the harness, and 
others the oxen. And Science has now so 
specialised our lives that we thread all the ways 
of hourly work through a sweet interplay of 
co-operation. 

Thus Science and Society surround us with 
the security of a knowledge and energy that 
are not our own. We view the massed forces 
of Destruction as though from a hill of Dothan, 
girdled invisibly by " the chariots of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof." 

Life, we have admitted, is not wholly a con- 
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test with Destruction, and we admit also that 
the souls around us are far more to us than 
allies in our struggle. Life and Soul are, how- 
ever, that much at least, and in being such 
they draw an outline of the faculties we need 
if we are to live and be social. We have to 
deal not only with the powers of the inanimate, 
but also with multitudinous powers that look 
out from human eyes and issue on the world 
through human muscles as their portals. For 
good or evil these encompass us every hour. 
Perhaps the whole worth of life is in our con- 
verse with them ; certainly they can confirm or 
veto at will many challenges that come from 
Death. In the poet's dream that "all men 
join in noble brotherhood" they stand for 
hope ; in the prayer of the war-worn king, " Let 
me fall into the hand of the Lord, let me not 
fall into the hand of man," they stand for 
despair. 

It is the price we have to pay for the con- 
fident command of inanimate forces that we 
surround ourselves with spiritual forces, in their 
turn a problem of hope and despair. These 
now must be won to our side, or we must meet 
somehow the shocks of their hostility. We 
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must keep our friends true to us, our servants 
obedient, our masters trustful. 

The distinctive businesses of civilised man, 
commerce, industrial organisation and co-opera- 
tion, popular government, colonisation, imperial 
administration, ecclesiastic union, missionary 
propagandism, education, form a sphere of our 
action wherein the powers, whether kindly or 
harmful, are chiefly spiritual. He who would 
live happily there must fill his imagination 
daily with the survey of spiritual events, and 
move in and out among such events with true 
insight. 

Physical forces, it is true, are still the final 
agents of Life and Death, and spiritual forces 
are merely intermediaries — heralds to parley 
with the inanimate, envoys to offer conciliation, 
champions to fling defiance. But so far as 
our welfare does depend on spiritual forces, we 
are under severer disabilities in dealing with 
them than in the case of physical forces. We 
cannot detach from the spiritual world, in the 
way we can from the physical, clear-outlined 
embodiments which we may set to watch for 
us such perturbations as are seen by ourselves 
too vaguely and distrustfully. We can isolate 
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a column of mercury and set it to watch fo^ 
us storm and sunshine. But there is no baro — 
meter of love nor chronoscope of constancy^ 
There are, of course, signs of the inward^ 
even the abysmal, but the signs are only for 
eyes that are able to recognise the things, 
they are mirrors where sight can trace colours 
and shades according to its own delicacy of 
vision. 

And though the masters of physical science 
can bequeath their conclusions to minds that 
need not labour at the recapitulation of 
evidences, this is because the things they 
speak of can be more easily identified than in 
the case of mental science. The things of the 
mind cannot be pointed at for seeing, nor 
sounded for hearing, nor handed to us for 
feeling, in the way that planets may be watched 
\vhen we are learning their courses, or tones 
may be sung when we are learning their 
harmonic composition, or heat may be felt 
when we are learning its laws of excita- 
tion. And in the absence of such devices, 
the study of spiritual things cannot transmit 
its hoard of results from age to age, or 
from mind to mind, so freely as physical 
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science can. Each learner must begin anew, 
and take the first lessons of identification. 
The testament of our fathers is undecipher- 
able, and their wealth is buried with them. 
We may store our memory with maxims 
of the wise, and still show a helpless ineffi- 
ciency amid emergencies and troubles of the 
soul. 

In the "psychological moments" of history, 
it is always the ** glance" that decides mens 
course for good or evil. Captain Mercers 
story of his disobedience to the Iron Duke on 
the famous field may be read as an instance of 
how even that living mechanism, the soldier, 
can only use his own insight when he is deal- 
ing with men's minds. The Duke's orders, 
as Mercer's battery galloped to the support 
of Brunswick infantry against an onset of 
Cuirassiers, were : " In the event of the enemy 
charging home, you retire into the adjacent 
squares." **I glanced," says Mercer, "at the 
Brunswickers, and that glance told me it 
would not do. They had fled, not bodily but 
spiritually. To have sought- refuge among 
men in such a state would have been madness. 
The moment we ran from our guns would be 
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the signal for their disbanding. I resolved to 
say nothing about the Duke's order, and to 
take our chance.'* 

Not only must each man achieve his own 
perception of spiritual things so far as he must 
deal with them, but, further, he cannot evade 
or delegate, as he can with physical things, the 
task of so dealing with them. The physician 
can take our place in dealing with disease; 
the engineer with light, shelter, or travel ; the 
agricultural purveyor with food. This happy 
division of labour is possible because the 
several forces in the physical world can be 
manipulated apart from one another, even 
though not detached from one another. But 
psychological forces issue from persons, that 
is to say, from indivisible worlds, and their 
interplay is beyond all manipulative unravelling 
or analysis. There is multiplicity of worlds 
from which forces issue, but there is indivi- 
sibility within each world. You cannot call 
in a specialist to correct error in the several 
minds you deal with, and another to nurture 
kindness, and a third to quicken action. It is 
true that a parent can, for some hours of the 
day or days of the year, place his children 
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under the care of the schoolmaster; a citizen 
may pay policemen and magistrates to control 
the criminal ; a litigant may employ a barrister 
to persuade a jury; a people may send its 
ambassadors to win the friendship or ward off 
the hostility of foreign peoples. But this only 
lessens the number of the worlds we must 
individually deal with ; it does not simplify the 
tasks that still remain. There remain always 
some persons with whom each of us must deal. 
Even within the privacy of the home, and 
during the few hours of social converse, we are 
in the presence of all the complex of psychical 
possibilities, no single danger eliminated, no 
single favour secured. 

This, of course, does not mean that, in our 
contest with hostile souls, and our conciliation 
of the more kindly, we may hope for no com- 
radeship or aid. The gloom of life would be too 
deep were we so solitary in our social ventures. 
Poor Hero in the "Much Ado about Nothing" 
found such aid when her own faculties were 
paralysed by a bolt from the summer blue of 
love. It was the religious celibate, trained 
expert in the learning and the art of spiritual 
power, that took command of her fate and 
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forecasted, happily, the sequences of spiritual 
storm and calm. 

" So will it fare with Claudio : 
When he shall hear she died upon his words, 
The idea of her life shall sweetly oreep 
Into his study of imagination ; 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparell'd in more precious habit, ' ' 
More moving-delicate, and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul. 
Than when she lived indeed : — then shall he mourn." 

But the beneficent fact of comradeship in 
our dealings with the spiritual, is not a fact 
of the same order as social division of labour 
in dealing with the powers of inanimate 
Nature. It really adds to the burden of our 
responsibilities rather than divides it, for it 
means that we must be ready ta ward off the 
harm that threatens our friend as well as our 
own, and to treat for goodwill towards him 
as well as towards ourselves — ^such work as 
the friendly priest in Shakespeare s play loved 
and lived for. 

If now the audacious question should be 
placed before us, whether the welfare of man 
is bound up more closely with knowledge of 
the spiritual than with that of the physical. 
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whether the priest is more essential than the 
physician, the poet than the architect, the 
business organiser than the artisan, the states- 
man than the engineer, we shall do best to 
pass it by without answer. 

But there is a less venturesome inquiry that 
is like it, whether a man should seek first the 
one knowledge or the other, and for this there 
is a reply now waiting. A man's brain need 
not carry within itself all the secrets of the 
physical world which he wishes to turn to his 
interest. The diamond king need not be the 
mining engineer, the convalescent need not be 
the physician, the preacher need not be the 
church builder; but the man who would 
harness the forces of the spiritual to his service 
must himself know their secret. This one 
knowledge no person can delegate to another, 
or borrow from another as he needs it, or buy 
from another embodied for exchange. His 
own is all the knowledge he can use, and what 
he knows of the spiritual is the whole of the 
spiritual world that he can hope to control. 
This world, with an infinitude of distinctions 
and variations, where, when a thing does 
appear, it waits not the leisure of our compre- 
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hension, but vanishes irrecoverably, where 
every outline hides within a bewilderment of 
change and interruption — this must be grasped 
by the unaided, undivided mind, or must escape 
us altogether. 

The urgency of spiritual knowledge seems 
to secure for the study of Humanities the first 
place in our schemes of education, even amid 
the modern clamour for the more technical 
sciences. Language at least must hold its 
own. It is the essential tool for all workers 
in the immaterial, the bridge by which thought 
and wish can pass from spirit to spirit. And 
there is also an instinctive sympathy with the 
human which carries us impulsively to History 
and imaginative Literature, and by means of 
them multiplies our premonitions of spiritual 
events beyond those which have grown in the 
mere course of our personal experience of men. 
The quick remunerativeness of Language, and 
the impulse for History and Literature, secure 
these studies so firmly, that in our first lecture 
we mentioned very humbly our own waif of 
the Humanities, Psychology, beseeching for it 
a place as mere servant in the educational 
household, such as we had besought for Logic 
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among the Sciences. We pleaded that it 
would so quicken the study of Humanities as 
to refund the time and energy it seemed to 
steal from them. The unwelcome stranger 
could live in the household without lessening 
the portion of true daughters of the house; 
and lest this plea should not prevail we now 
proceed to claim for Psychology, as we have 
already done for Logic, a function of its own, 
to which even the older Humanities must, if 
needs be, give some room. 

It is not in History and Literature that the 
primary lessons of spiritual insight are to be 
learned, but rather beside the cradle, at the 
hearth, on the playground, in the street, the 
market, the temple ; and when we have quitted 
schools and tired of libraries, it is among those 
perennial concerns we must continue to learn, 
because it is to them we must apply our know- 
ledge. Lessons must come from the eye that 
swims at some narrative of sorrow, the voice 
that hardens with some resolve, hands that 
hang down with some conviction of impotence, 
and all the sensuous scenery of spiritual pre- 
sentation, compared with which History and 
Literature are mere imagery. The latter ap- 
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peal to a faculty easier than the psychological 
'* glance" at real spiritual incident. They, 
indeed, weary or bewilder us by their wealth 
of detail, long avenues of incident through 
which we must approach a place of prospect, 
diverging vistas instead of clear outlined pre- 
sentment. But the avenues and vistas have 
already been marked out and made by the 
intellect and feeling of men, and are no longer 
the untrodden ways or forests primeval of real 
incident in which the problems of our own life 
will have their setting. And, again, the 
weariness and bewilderment still may leave 
our faculty its leisure ; we can keep the page 
steadily before us while our insight arouses 
and recruits its energy. The presentations of 
experience, however, do not wait for our atten- 
tion ; they show and disappear at the moment 
when they, and not we, may choose. The door 
of the feast may be shut before our lamps are 
lighted. Hence there should be in practical life 
not only, as in History and Literature, an eye 
for relevancy, but also undrooping lids, an ever- 
vigilant tension of the gaze, an ever-sensitive 
visual reflex that looks instantaneously in what* 
ever direction the spiritual may appear. 
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And no literary enrichment can compen- 
sate for a poverty of experiential knowledge. 
Literature may grow and improve from age to 
age. By virtue of tradition and record the 
*' dead but sceptred sovereigns " of the under- 
standing may still ** rule our spirits from their 
urns/* and youths may proclaim themselves 
the " true ancients," the " heirs of all the ages," 
though in the "foremost files of time." The 
expansions of experience that are added in this 
way are, however, like the mirror-plated walls 
that seem to multiply the spaces of a room. 
It is only the brilliance already suffusing the 
real room that can be multiplied or reflected 
from the mirrors. All the varied drama forms 
that old Polonius rejoiced in could give him 
no clue to Hamlets mystery so long as his 
personal reminiscence and perception fooled 
him with some mere youthful infatuation as 
"very like this." 

Even, therefore, if the Humanities can be 
understood without the aid of systematic dis- 
cipline in self-knowledge they cannot alone 
make perfect our practical wisdom. There 
must be personal experience, and personal ex- 
perience illumined by an independent faculty. 
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And the new claim we now make for psychology 
is that, side by side with the Humanities, it shall 
give meaning and intelligibility to social and 
spiritual environment, shall be, as it were, a 
lens for the eye of spiritual perception, and 
shall spell to us the lessons of our years. Im- 
mediate social knowledge as well as literary 
knowledge derives its life from a double source — 
on the one hand the panorama of spiritual pre- 
sentation through which we move, on the other, 
the store of spiritual ideas which we lavish in 
interpretation. Education has for long enough 
busied itself in widening artificially the horizons 
of the panorama, without pausing to consider 
whether the eye has reserve power still to 
follow receding distances or to define the detail 
of what lies near. It was a great moment in 
the history of Astronomy when Copernicus 
first assumed that in the celestial motions it 
was he watching the stars, and not they, who 
really revolved. And it was a great moment 
in the history of Philosophy when Kant, in 
emulation, assumed that with the wonder of 
the presentation of the world to human intelli- 
gence, what really happened was that the 
world conformed to the laws of intelligence, 
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instead of intelligence expanding to receive 
the world. Our system of Education must 
make a similar departure; it must turn its 
face from the panorama of events, towards the 
inward spring of spiritual knowledge, the deep 
to which events call and from which the in- 
terpretative imagery wells. 

The intricate texture of social business in our 
generation demands with growing urgency that 
Education shall include direct discipline of our 
faculty of self-knowledge, and that the sys- 
tematic process of science shall be employed 
to refine and increase our store of spiritual 
recognitions and discriminations. It is written 
that if we love not our brother whom we have 
seen, we cannot love God whom we have not 
seen. And this is only part of the large truth 
that if we know not ourselves, we can know 
neither brother nor humankind nor whatever 
may be Divine. Age-long barriers of race and 
culture are now fallen, and men of all condi- 
tions of birth and feeling must come to under- 
standing with one another, or must wrestle 
with one another for their foothold on the too 
crowded earth. Civilisation and Barbarism, 
Religion and Heathendom, Government and 
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Anarchism, Privilege and Industry, must make 
terms, or must join battle where Victory is 
only less sad than Defeat. If the years of 
our life could be increased we might learn 
larger lessons of experience. Youth might be 
prolonged until Aristotle would allow it to 
moralise, only that age cannot be deferred 
until there had been time for the wisdom to be 
utilised. Psychology comes, a science not with 
allurements of method, like Mathematics, nor 
with feats for observation like Physics or 
Chemistry, but with the specific help for this 
specific emergency in the history of mankind. 
There is no obvious beauty in the system ot 
psychological doctrine that we should desire it 
for its own sake, but the call of a cosmic 
Providence, Whom shall I send ? is answered 
with, Send me. 

When we were stating the case as advocates 
of Logic we felt how more boldly and largely 
others had stated it, whom we could not 
follow. Now, too, we have worded a call 
for Psychology, which must seem a faint echo 
compared with what is heard from other advo- 
cates. The great educators who have pro- 
claimed that man must know himself were 
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not thinking merely of busy streets where 
interests contend or combine. They would 
have preached their maxim to a Robinson 
Crusoe on his island, and many a 

" Hennit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life's evening grey," 

has claimed to be their true disciple. There 
is no counsel that our personal well-wishers 
are more insistent in giving to us than that 
which points us to a civil war of impulses 
within our own souls. We hear such banter 
as that of the courtier by the amiable queen : 

" Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall." 
" If thy heart fails thee, climb not at all." 

Or there is the sarcasm of the old lawyer, 
when his young client confesses love : 

" I am in love this time, Sir George." 
"Oh, yes ! we always are in love this time." 
" I thought I was before, but I was wrong." 
" Of course ! we never were before." 

Or there is the warning of the ancient 
preacher : *' Keep thy heart with all diligence ; 
for out of it are the issues of life." 

Such references come to each of us daily, 
ranging through all degrees of seriousness. 
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Sometimes they are impertinences from our 
fellows in household or in office; sometimes 
they are the final report of men who have 
lived as spies for the ever warring spirit of 
mankind, and have compassed the boundaries 
of mortal fate, and brought back word of 
what lies there and beyond. The great 
educators are among our more serious coun- 
sellors. Life is not to them the bare negative 
of Death, but full of rich positiveness ; and, 
moreover, the powers in the outer world are 
not to be divided into friendly and hostile on 
the easy assumptions of our untutored dis- 
cernment And the measure of fullness and 
the password of friendliness are only to be 
learned from the book and laboratory of the 
soul itself. 

The world might issue from primeval heat 
and light, and roll through all the changes to 
final cold and darkness, without quickening a 
single pulse of interest, but that the soul re- 
acts to its touch. We, too, issue from natal 
formlessness, and our thoughts and sentiments 
and wishes stream towards a final callousness 
and inertness. And that imposing pageantry 
of the outward borrows its significance from 
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this reality which is inward. We must gain 
our own souls, or we lose the world. Let the 
Creator care for the outer Creation. The first 
care of men should be to know themselves, 
and it should be under the full blaze of a 
noon of self-knowledge that we set our values 
on the things of the world. As such counsels 
broaden they become Morality, the plan of 
action, and the harmony of years ; and, finally, 
they deepen into a Religious assent, that He 
in whom we live and move and have our 
being is Himself a searcher of hearts, from 
whom our innermost secrets cannot be hid. 

In these lectures we have been pleading on 
a lower platform of aspiration. We have taken 
ourselves as the impulsive creatures of a day, 
agreed that we will, if we can, postpone the 
grave and snatch our pleasures as they fleet. 
Or we would wish our nation to outsell the 
Germans in the marts, to outspan the Russians 
in Empire, and to set patterns to America 
of social system and co-operation. We would, 
indeed, in the crises of practical decision, 
even question and control our own selves: 
this purpose to which we are being pledged, is 
it firm enough to outlast the strain of hopes 
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deferred? This motive now so urgent, will 
it remain to gladden always the life -long 
tribute we must pay as price for its satisfaction ? 
This stir of our intelligence, is it vigorous 
enough to give a final answer to the sudden 
question of this moment ? 

On such a level of aspiration Omar, prophet 
of wine and song, might join austere disciples 
of Socrates, Gautama, or St. Paul. But the 
solemn voices of Ethics and Religion would 
overstrain our plea, and give it the compulsion 
of Fate or Divine Decree. We hear them 
gladly, but for a while our answer is silence. 



LECTURE IV 
THE SOURCES AND PLAN OF LOGIC 

IT is not the purpose of these lectures to 
give formal proofs that there is in the 
intellectual constitution of man the Sense of 
Method. Perhaps if we could grade our 
various mental energies in order of their 
refinement, or could trace the story of their 
evolution and see threading the ages the 
special trend, more and more special, which 
gives earnest of the final Sense of Method, we 
might clearly identify it when at the last it 
emerges. We might sit, like Adam, at the 
feet of some modern Raphael, and learn, in 
fuller detail than he could, how the substances 

of Nature — 

" In gradual scale sublimed, 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal. 
To intellectual, to both life and sense. 
Fancy and understanding, whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive and intuitive." 

75 
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Or perhaps if we could collect from out of the 
languages of Babel all the words in which 
thinkers record their achievements and make 
ready their credentials for the Paradise of fame, 
we might find some that can be fitted with no 
meaning until the Sense of Method claims 
them. Such ways of showing a mental faculty 
have often been taken by moralists on behalf 
of Conscience. 

But our standard moralist, Butler, has taken 
another way. He says : ** Though there seem 
no ground to doubt but that the generality of 
mankind have the inward perception expressed 
so commonly by the ancient moralists in 
this manner" — that man is born to virtue — 
** yet it appeared of use to unfold that inward 
conviction and lay it open in a more explicit 
manner than I had seen done," And similarly 
we in these lectures have been trying to unfold 
the inward conviction that man is born to 
Method of Thought, and to open it in a more 
explicit manner than is sometimes done. Our 
unfolding is useless, as, indeed, the other ways 
are also, so long as a critic has within himself 
no rudiment of such conviction. We are in the 
same case, then, as an authoritative moralist in 
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our own century, who confesses, " I at least, do 
not know how to impart the notion of moral 
obligation to anyone who is entirely devoid of 
it." But those of us who have already formed 
the notion of Method may be of use to one 
another by speaking it in contexts that may be 
relevant or distinctive, or in any way that may 
speed the idea across the chasms of misunder- 
standing that open between mind and mind. 
The thesis that mind is born to Method is one 
that, like Butlers thesis, can be "shown to be 
true by explaining it," or even by the mere 
effort of proposing it. And the further thesis 
that mind may become conscious of Method is 
only a modest fragment of large assumptions 
made by everyone who ventures to speak about 
the things of Mind. It falls within the as- 
sumption confessed by one of our latest Meta- 
physicians, for instance, in these words : " To 
each of the internal states of the Soul, the 
Soul can respond with a form of energy which 
it is impossible to derive from those states, 
because it does not reside in them alone." 
To Method the Soul can "respond" with a 
specific "form of energy." We are not only 
born to Method, but also born to become 
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"convinced" of that fact, and to distinguish 
one method from another. 

Method, however, is something more than 
a mere " internal state of the soul " ; and al- 
though our reference to inward conviction must 
be still firmly pressed, it may prove a stum- 
bling-block to inquirers who cannot verify it 
for themselves or controversialists who will 
not. Butler did not consider it necessary to 
write for "a person who found no mystery" 
in this " way of ancients,'* and who " without 
being very explicit with himself, kept to his 
natural feeling, went along with them, and 
found within himself a full conviction that 
what they laid down was just and true." He 
wrote for persons who felt a difficulty. These 
" inward convictions " have more of what 
Milton's Raphael called Intuitive Reason in 
their composition than of the Discursive, and 
Intuitive Reason, far from being an easy en- 
dowment of careless youth, as readers of Words- 
worth, Vaughan, and Plato might imagine, is 
among the more hard- won prizes of effort and 
progress. Raphael himself declared Intuition 
to be a faculty more distinctive of angels than 
of men. And the aged Apostle in the Desert 
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considered that it was only his years that had 
brought him his immediate spiritual assurances. 

" Can they share — 
They, who have flesh, a veil of youth and strength 
About each spirit, that needs must bide its time. 
Living and learning as the years assist 
Which wear the thickness thin, and let man see — 
With me who hardly am withheld at all. 
But shudderingly, scarce a shred between, 
Lie bare to the universal prick of light ? " 

What is here said of moral and religious in- 
sight is true in plain prose of the consciousness 
of Method, except that mortality and youth are 
not the blank barriers they may seem to us 
in moments of poetic fervour and impatience. 
With discipline "wearing the thickness thin," 
we may forestall the date of our endowment, 
which Milton and Browning postdated so un- 
hopefully. 

We have now been dwelling upon the topic 
of logical intuition, however, not in order to 
reassure the sceptical or agnostical, but for the 
incidental reason that in laying down principles 
and limits of logical study, as we propose to 
do, we are describing a science that merely 
creates technical aids for a faculty already 
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itself made in us. We have been affirm- 
ing that there is a perception of Method. 
And Logic sets forth the details and varieties 
of the perception in technical expression It 
does not make conviction, but helps to make 
it permanent, as the cooling of heated metal 
may perpetuate the impress of a mould. The 
function of Logic is related to the function of 
the inward perception itself in the same way 
as all the forms of language are related to the 
various work of Thought, a way that was out- 
lined by Sir William Hamilton in some similes 
that have become classic. "Words are the for- 
tresses of thought. They enable us to realise 
our dominion over what we have already over- 
run in thought, to make every intellectual 
conquest the basis of operations for others still 
beyond. ... In tunnelling through a sandbank it 
is impossible to succeed unless every foot, nay 
almost every inch, in our progress be secured 
by an arch of masonry before we attempt the 
excavation of another. Now, language is to 
the mind precisely what the arch is to the 
tunnel." 

If any critic of our assertions is so stubborn 
as to demand proof, not only that there is a 
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Sense of Method, but also that Logic helps it, 
the proof must be drawn from large convergen- 
cies of lessons in experience, and of deductive 
expectations, contributed by many departments 
of truth ; and perhaps the place of honour in 
our array of contentions would be given to this 
law of the help afforded by language to all 
efforts of thought, and so of Logical perception 
also. And words and symbols are the aid, and 
the only aid, that can do for the perception 
what may be done for outward observation by 
the deft arrangements and manipulations of ex- 
perimentalists. Logical Science, it is true, does 
not undertake to present for contemplation 
unfamiliar things and occurrences, as our 
museums and laboratories do; but it stimu- 
lates and sharpens the perception that is 
already busy with its proper objects, and 
steadies the randomness of natural vision. 

We are how interested in all this chiefly 
because there must be a difference in licence 
and responsibility between a study that tra- 
verses areas of unfamiliar fact and one that 
only deepens and fastens outlines already dis- 
cernible. And we proceed to ask especially, 
What kind and elaboration of structure have 
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we the right to expect from a science whose 
aims have been limited as we have limited 
those of Logic? 

The commander of an army, when he starts 
on an adventure, must consider whether with 
his ten thousand he can meet the twenty 
thousand of an enemy. If he cannot, he 
had best omit the adventure altogether. The 
commercial capitalist, when choosing between 
several alternative investments, must consider 
in which of them his capital will go far enough 
to secure returns. There are enterprises — the 
sinking of a mining shaft, the draining of 
a marsh, the laying of a railway — which may 
absorb a certain limited outlay without yielding 
any profit whatever. And our schemes of 
study also, may contain subjects which will not 
recompense us for labour unless an adequate 
period of time and an adequate measure of 
energy are spent over them. It would be 
useless for a student to seek the feeling of 
style in a foreign literature if he had only 
time to learn a vocabulary. But in the case 
of Logic it is a happy fact that a study which 
promises to smooth for us all the various paths 
and practices of inquiry, and which appeals to 
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all our various intellectual hopes indifferently, 
also exacts from the learner no rigid minimum 
of sacrifice, makes no exclusion of persons and 
imposes no tests. Logic is not reserved for 
bloated capitalists of time and energy; it renders 
from the beginning a meed of profit to each in- 
crement of effort as soon as this itself is given. 
Our natural Sense of Method is already waiting 
before the study begins, and will welcome the 
first advances. A country that is conquered 
need not be covered at once with fortresses ; 
a fortress here or there is something. Even 
a tunnel need not be arched from inlet to in- 
most reach and from base to roof before the 
spade can do a further stroke, for the earth 
is not all a sandbank. Our intuition can hear 
the summons, although tentative and brief, 
to make itself vocal. It is like the instinct 
to worship and the legislation of the heart, to 
which St. Paul appealed in the Roman world, 
and which he knew would hear the testimony 
of righteousness and judgment to come. No 
evangelist would lay down a standard of elab- 
oration which revealed Religion must reach 
before it can influence the spirit. And though 
Thought is so dependent, that in the absence 
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of words it may be engulfed in the very 
commotion of its birth, yet who would regret 
the first social shouts of primeval man because 
they were not the music of Mil tons and 
Tennysons ? 

There need be, therefore, no fear lest the 
learner of Logic should waste his early effort 
over prolegomena profitless as a lost battle or 
an unfinished mining shaft. Our fear should 
be rather of encountering, as we advance in 
the study, a law of diminishing returns, like 
that in agriculture, where successive increments 
of capital spent on land soon cease to bring 
the normal reward, and become less and less 
remunerative. The danger of diminishing re- 
turns suggests two principles of judicious thrift 
in our plans of study. 

In the first place the elaboration of our 
logical acquirements should be moderated ac- 
cording to the stages of advancement in our 
general intellectual fortunes. Outlines and 
elements, when the prospect of University 
programmes first opens before us, distinctions 
and refinements as programmes pass into 
achievements. Sense of Method cannot work 
when there is no work of Method itself, and 
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the technique of its development must meet 
with a feebler response as soon as it over- 
passes a due proportion to the development 
of Method itself. The professional Logician 
is not necessarily the thinker who profits most 
from Logic. If he continues to refine his Art 
after he has outlived his progress in the know- 
ledge of things and men, though he may still 
professionally cherish the early breath of logical 
consciousness in other persons, he nurtures, so 
far as lies within his own mind, a mere corpse. 

And in the second place our interest in the 
topics within a system of Logic should be com- 
prehensive, and in the modes of treatment by 
the several schools should be catholic. 

If there could be a photography of the 
movements of thought and a microscopy or 
enlargement of the records, the conspectus pf 
these outlines might be presented once for all 
in symmetrical arrangement, with true pro- 
portions, within their bounds and in their 
completeness. Some form of spiritual energy 
might do for the Sense of Method what light 
does for the eye, adapting the terms of its 
message to our capacity, while Thought so 
marks its own progress that "every track" is 
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a "flash of golden fire." A happy magic of 
presentation has to-day made plain many of the 
mysteries of ancient times — the way of an 
eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a 
rock, the way of a ship in the midst of the 
sea, which Solomon declared so insolvable. 
But the way of Thought into the waiting 
Chaos of unreasoned things is still what 
physical motion once was, a problem that can 
only be solved piecemeal ; our pattern of it 
must still be composite, a patchwork of, perhaps, 
ill-fitting strips of incongruous material. We 
must bring some determinations from the 
standpoint of the Rhetorician, some from that 
of the Metaphysician, some from Psychology, 
and some from Science. Were our ambition 
to make Logic a bright example among the 
yiences in symmetry of structure and pro- 
cedure, we should keep to one point of view and 
adapt to logical utterance the dialect spoken on 
but one shore within the world of truth. But 
our aim is more practical, and we claim the 
licence which the Practical Sciences and written 
Arts claim — to include in our system whatever 
will serve. Speech that will help to stay the 
sinking energy of our inward perception is 
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precious, however mixed in its origin and 
however rudely organised for its intervention ; 
for the help that can be brought from only one 
point of view will meet some only of the 
necessities. 

Vague, dull, and blank of feature as shadow- 
graphs must be a scheme of mere disputation 
or of argument or even of scientific proof, 
compared with the involution, subtlety, and 
deep-veined vitality of Thought itself. The 
Sophist clamouring near the city forum, or 
even the modern Tutor amid his text -books 
of science, must surely know that he is dealing 
with an embodiment that but 

« Half reveals, 
And half conceals, the soul within." 

The Logic of Nominalism is an expression of 
expressions, instead of an expression of the 
full reality of our discernments. 

Metaphysicians, on the other hand, when 
they distinguish the moments of the act of 
knowledge, speak as men returning from cloud- 
girt summits where they have seen Reality 
face to face. They speak to us, however, of 
the changeless, and even while their faces still 
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seem to shine with the glory of the presence, 
we wanderers about the wide unknown are 
thinking of journeys, stages, sequences, phases 
and progress. The lightning and thunder upon 
the mount will not replace the pillar of cloud 
that leads by day, nor the pillar of fire by 
night, if these be taken away from before the 
people. 

Psychology, a science of the human, would 
be the most natural progenitor of Logic, if 
there must be, indeed, a single pedigree. It is 
Psychology that names the Sense of Method 
and shows it in gross blending with the other 
endowments of the soul, and counsels the 
means to its health and growth. If any critic 
of these lectures, in earnest about the etiquette 
of provinces in Science, should inquire to 
what Science our eulogies of Logic belong, 
we should name Psychology. Yet this very 
office forbids us to ask from Psychology alone 
the delineation of Method itself It would be 
a vain circle of interdependence if Psychology 
should justify Logic, while Logic itself should 
build its measures of Method out of items 
borrowed from Psychology. The circle has 
indeed been attempted, and ruins of Psycho- 
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logical Logic, the once commanding systems 
of Conceptualism, are mouldering in the litera- 
ture of to-day. But we have compared the 
Sense of Method to the sense of motion, the 
instinct of the adventurous explorer, and it is 
easy to see how inadequate such science as the 
Physiology of muscular exertion would be to 
furnish language for expressing this instinct. 
There is a converse of the muscles with outer 
realities of Space which is beyond the view of 
mere Physiology. And similarly the Sense of 
Method is something altogether more am- 
bitious and penetrating than mere psycho- 
logical reflection on the sequences of the 
inner life. 

The Sciences of external Nature, although 
the fruit and evidence of our capacity for 
Method, and although inclined to crowd out 
the Science of Method from our plans of educa- 
tion, have seldom claimed paternity to Logic 
or offered to impose their language on it. There 
are controversialists who propose that in our 
academies the systematic teaching of Logic 
shall give place to History of Science and de- 
scriptions by the teachers of each Science, of 
their own distinctive methods. They would wish 
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that the intuition of Method should be appealed 
to incidentally instead of being methodically 
trained, just as statesmen might rely for mili- 
tary power upon sudden levies of the populace 
for each emergency instead of maintaining a 
standing army. Such an appeal must use as 
its language an expert nomenclature of outer 
facts borrowed from the Sciences, but since 
Method is a thing of the Mind, must contin- 
ually be slipping into a mere charlatanry of 
self-consciousness. 

While there is material of expression to 
be won from the outer cosmos of things and 
events — for this gives the measure of what 
Thought achieves — there must also be con- 
tribution from the microcosmos of the mind, 
because this measures the cost at which it is 
achieved; just as in bodily movement there are 
both places that change and forces that issue. 
And while in our delineations of Method we 
may fix our plane and compass-points, as it 
were, by means of metaphysics, because the 
metaphysical picture of human experience pre- 
sents each pulsation of knowledge stripped of 
its multitudinous contexts, and shows isolated 
as a point the simple touch of Thought against 
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Reality; at the same time our architectonic 
plans may be stolen from Debate and Proof, 
because there men "put on the show of" 
Method, just as, according to Butler, Ethics 
may steal from the moralising of the streets, 
because ** every man you meet puts on the 
show of virtue." Some logicians value more 
what they gain from one resort, others from 
another, and according to their preference they 
elaborate the chapters on which the borrowed 
light most brightly falls. It is not true that 
our Science sprang into completeness at the 
word of Aristotle, like Minerva full-armed from 
the brain of Jove ; and so heterogeneous are the 
materials from which it must be composed that 
we cannot hope that it may show the rounded, 
organic finality of the goddess. The Sense of 
Method itself is made divinely, and we trust 
that it contains the potentiality of all distinc- 
tions and combinations, but the midwifery or 
orthopaedic surgery of our Logics is episodic, 
approximative and angular when compared 
with its fullness. 

These considerations need not destroy our 
confidence in the promises of the Science. 
Sense of Method is already aged in its natural 
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industry, and has striven to note a thousand 
varied enterprises and phases in the play of 
Thought. Who knows which of the fading 
impressions may be stereotyped by any chapter 
of technique ? Some by our regulative postu- 
lates, some by our syllogistic forms, some by 
our grades for logical system, some by our 
canons for investigation, some by our schemes 
for practical deliberation. It is said that 
long ago, when Earth was fresher and more 
spacious than now, man, instead of toiling at 
the round of crop-rotation and intensive culti- 
vation, drove his herds from vale to vale, or 
drew his plough from field to field, and then he 
laughed at the spectre of diminishing returns 
which makes pale the face of labour to-day. 
Logic, like primitive agriculture, is nomadic 
and eclectic. 

It would be a happy consummation of the 
progress of Logic if, with the aid drawn 
from its several arsenals of expression, it could 
proceed to describe the act of inference in 
completed symmetry, and lay out its varieties 
as though they were transitions in the develop- 
ment of an animal or the unfolding of a flower. 
This aim has been brought home to the con- 
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sciences of philosophic logicians by the pre- 
cedent of Hegel. And to a conscience more 
sensitive to the suggestions of pure scientific 
aspiration than to the cry of man's need for 
expression of method, such a task is satisfying 
without more beyond. But if the aim of 
elevating our logical faculty into fuller con- 
sciousness is to remain supreme, symmetry 
must be made secondary to completeness. 
Logic must make separate pictures from 
points of view apart, like the double slides 
of a stereoscope, or through different trans- 
parencies as in colour photography. It must 
hope to unite them in a final construction, but 
inasmuch as the construction is one which, 
instead of being itself intended to bear the 
whole burden of a practical problem, as in 
the art of photography, is only a replica 
of a natural faculty which it is intended 
to second and support, the canons of pro- 
cedure and the criteria of success are not so 
exacting; the stress is laid upon the elab- 
oration of parts rather than the perfect joining 
of them in a whole, just as in Therapeutics 
and Surgery the task undertaken is to stimu- 
late or free from obstruction definite separable 
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functions of life, while Nature herself combines 
them in complete and perfect vitality. And 
even in Arts which deal with some special 
accomplishment of our whole vitality, and 
achieve this as a completed system, the 
teachers, from the drill-sergeant to the music- 
master, know that it is the preliminary isola- 
tion of aspects and separation of exercises that 
makes the difference between a serious artist 
and a charlatan. Delsarte, the elocutionist, 
has carried such an ideal of discipline into a 
branch of Art that in several respects may 
claim a special kinship with Logic — the Art 
of Dramatic Expression. Nature teaches 
freely the schemes of organic expression which 
can reveal to the world the stresses and 
storms of feeling that pass within ; and elocu- 
tion must bring home to our self-consciousness 
these schemes in clearer outline and for perma- 
nent reference. But Delsarte proposed that 
each organ of expression should be disciplined 
separately in the consciousness and command 
of its own facilities, and that the facilities of 
Attitude, Gesture, and Vocalisation should 
also be mastered separately so far as they 
belong to each organ. The several organs 
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are thus made alert and free to contribute 
each its own element, while Nature compounds 
the fluent whole within. Similarly, the task of 
sustaining and refining our consciousness of 
Method is a task that cannot be accomplished 
by an approach from all sides at once. This 
Consciousness, like that of Expression, has 
different aspects, which form and dissolve in 
ever-new complexity. What we can do is to 
isolate one aspect at a time, and give to each 
its own distinctive system of symbols. The 
impatience and ambition that refuse to waste 
time with any system of logical formulae not 
adequate in itself to the fullness of real 
Thought, pass by the only available access 
to a full discipline. 

There are two dominant aspects of our logical 
consciousness which need separate exposition 
because they measure the movements of 
Thought differently, and so differently as to be 
themselves incommensurable with each other. 
One marshals an array of dates in Time and 
localities in Space ; the other traces plans 
of coherence within the variety of Nature, 
whatever the times and places of its appear- 
ing. In the records of social controversy and 
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in the diaries of personal deliberation we may 
nearly always discern both these measures ; 
and the two appeals sometimes join in cor- 
roboration of each other, sometimes divide 
their utterances into hostile camps and contend 
for mastery within the realm of our convictions. 
Peace, indeed, is here as in the political life, 
always on the lips of war. We are always 
professing to approach Nature — 

" Considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds." 

But there is a fate which hurls the deeds like 
an avalanche upon some cherished meaning, 
or plants the meaning in entrenchments 
against the assault of deeds. 

Judicial Law, as well as External Nature, 
is a cosmos of meaning and deeds ; and while 
King Charles's Treasury invoked judgment on 
defaulting Hampden with the "bead-roll of 
examples and precedents of former ages," 
Hampden's advocates marked out against 
these the inward reason and limit of constitu- 
tional right. The seaports had borne, un- 
questioning, aids and subsidies and tonnage and 
poundage on maritime merchandise, but "if 
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His Majesty hath power to impose on mer- 
chandise whatsoever him pleaseth, there is 
no need for him to tax the inland counties ; 
and if he hath not power to do this, still less 
can he tax them." 

Within the legal cosmos judicial intellect 
must make such terms of peace as it can be- 
tween meaning and deeds, but in the larger 
world outside there come problems over which 
war may rage interminably. The same poet 
who sets out to consider the secret meaning 
of Nature in the deeds, ends his course of 
consideration by planting a meaning into per- 
manent contradiction with the deeds — 

" * So careful of the type ? ' but no. 

From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, ' A thousand types are gone 
I care for nothing, all shall go ! 

. . . And he, shall he, 
Man, her last work who seem'd so fair. 



Who loved, who suffered countless ills. 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust 

Or seal'd within the iron hills ? 

No more ? A monster, then — a, dream, 
A discord." 

H 
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It is true that for Thought it is Meaning that 
is final. Contradiction can only endure for 
ever where meaning is pitted against meaning — 
the meaning which emerges mechanically from 
a geological history of deeds, and a meaning 
which Faith or a more comprehensive outlook 
of Reason has prepared in order to gloss the 
history ; the meaning which grows with a 
series of monarchical exactions, and the mean- 
ing in which these are construed and limited 
for the sake of civil freedom. But while 
meaning is "first in Nature," according to an 
ancient phrase, deeds are "first for Man." 
And Method is of Man, for whom deeds are 
first, and marshals deeds that are as yet 
unready to tell their secret, however surely 
they have one. It thus comes to pass that 
the track of Thought is marked by limiting 
lines drawn within an infinitude of Extension, 
and from such limits as the application of 
names, the identification in judgment, the 
enumeration of instances for Induction, a 
special factor enters into the measurement of 
Method. While the consciousness of some 
large movement is unfolding, varied limits of 
Time and Space flash in and out of the bio- 
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graphic picture in varied perspective towards 
each other, and in varied involution with the 
deeper filling of Intension. Logic may dis- 
tinguish the occasions which call for a limit, as 
in the classification of Terms, or the possible 
perspectives of one limit towards another, as 
in the doctrine of Immediate Inference, or to- 
wards a system of others, as in the Syllogism 
and in the still more comprehensive symbolic 
schemes of qualitative Algebra. We must see 
a limit as the same though it fastens differ- 
ently upon intension, as in Convertend and 
Converse, and that a complex of limits is the 
same though projection or foreshortening in 
our view of it may be different, as in equi- 
valent Moods of the Syllogistic Figures. A 
ripple on the sea of truth may be crossed and 
the wing of Thought may dip from many pos- 
sible directions. That time-worn platitude of 
man and mortality comes to us again and again 
palpitating with the interest of some new con- 
text. It has served to steady the valour of 
Horatius, or to solemnise the dialectics of St. 
Paul, or to relieve the broodings of Hamlet, or 
to chasten a gibe of the Lady Beatrice. And 
to each several context it joins on through a 
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special fringe of logical adaptation, while the 
emphasis of Thought distributes itself among 
the elements of the total conception with some 
special favour. 

The physician who cares for skin and limbs 
and applies a hygiene of exercise, habit, and 
diet, does not necessarily forget that the main 
issues of life are out of organs more deeply 
secluded both from harm and from aid ; and 
the elaboration of formulae for the conscious- 
ness of extension does not imply that these 
constitute the most searching therapeutics of 
Method. While Thought surveys all time and 
place, its business consists in rescuing from tem- 
poral and spatial entanglements the loves and 
hates that are eternal and unconfined in Nature. 
And a generation of students whose literary 
heritage includes the work of J. S. Mill is 
not likely to forget the technique of the 
Intensive. In Mill's system the pictures of 
Method are more cloudy and elusive than the 
demonstrations of the Formalists, but there 
is no possibility of our doubting that they 
are more realistic. The technique of Inten- 
sion stretches its arm more randomly towards 
our perishing intuitions but it reaches deeper 
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into the gulfs, and, grasping, is stronger to 
save. 

In these lectures we have disclaimed the 
purpose of expounding even in outline the 
content of contemporary Logic or appraising 
its success in its mission to our age. We 
can only make plain that this unique mission 
imposes unique procedure and principles of 
perfectness, and, indeed, invites us to compare 
our Science with the ideals of exposition in Art 
rather than with those in sciences where proof 
and demonstration are ends in themselves. 
The technique of Extension and that of Inten- 
sion combine within the same aggregate of 
printed pages because they conspire for the 
same practical end. And each between its pre- 
face and its conclusion moves through grada- 
tions of complexity, because that is the condi- 
tion of sound Art as well as of Science. An 
account of these gradations would be a Logic. 
While we stop short of this, let us at least learn 
where the series begins and whither it tends. 
Units or elements of Method become aggre- 
gates or compounds, and these become systems. 
What is this ** Method," and when have we 
found the prime manifold, and when achieved 
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the architectonic completeness? Logic may 
be lingering over a simplicity of Thought that 
has no place in Method, or it may prematurely 
write its Finis under a congeries of simplicities 
that falls short of the vital whole of Thought. 
There may, in fact, be discerned in our current 
Logic what might be called an Illusion of the 
Atom and also an Illusion of the Mass. A 
student of Physics might wander into specula- 
tions as to the Atomic. A student of Physi- 
ology might think of our human organism as 
a mass rather than a system ; he might forget 
that the constitution and functions of organs 
are not self-sufficing, but must finally sustain a 
scheme of corporate action on the world around. 
We have been insistent in these lectures 
that the aim of Logic must be to help an 
inward intuition, to quicken a certain act of 
the soul, in which Method emerges from the 
shadows of unconsciousness and thenceforth 
may be remembered and recorded. Such an 
act of reaching into darkness and dragging 
into light may be noticed in the soul when 
dealing with other activities as well as with 
Method. We have already mentioned the drill- 
sergeant, the music- teacher, and the elocu- 
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tionist. These, and other instructors in artistic 
accomplishment, set themselves to rescue move- 
ments from the fatality of the unconscious, 
to marshal them in reasoned sequence, and 
finally to restore them to the unconscious once 
more, but sworn to the service of reason, and 
listening for the lightest whisper of recall. In 
some Arts, such as the virtuosities of Music, 
there must intervene between rescue and 
restoration long discipline of repetition and 
practice. Few violinists would echo the boast 
of Olaus Bull, that when he had once mastered 
intellectually a problem of his Art, the strings 
and the bow would obey. ** More common 
natures," remarks one of his admirers, " cannot 
spare their hands from the neck of the instru- 
ment" But some Arts are so deeply in 
sympathy with the aims of the Unconscious 
itself that the mere entry of a movement into 
inner illumination suffices to make it vassal to 
the Art. Many of the movements of Expres- 
sion have only to become conscious and they 
will constitute at once an artistic accomplish- 
ment. And in so purely spiritual an Art as 
the culture of Method, the whole procedure 
consists in illuminating the darkness of the 
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merely natural. Method that is conscious is 
Method under the refining and perfecting touch 
of the ideal. In this unique sphere to know is 
to do, and Science is necessarily Art. 

Now if, and so far as, there may be constituent 
moments of Thought that owe no fealty to Con- 
sciousness, but are given once for all in their 
final perfection by Nature, these are beyond 
the interests of Logic, and, indeed, outside the 
meaning that should be given to the term 
Method. Of this kind are the moments by 
virtue of which Reality can be touched and 
grasped by a power so alien to it as Thought 
is. They are as essential when I look at this 
spot of earth or strip of sky as when I 
picture the climate of the Pole, or the incan- 
descent atmosphere of a fixed star. Through 
wide circuits and winding approaches, meta- 
physical polemics may bring them into con- 
sciousness, but this consciousness is different 
from the intuition of Method, and has a 
different value for our intellectual life. The 
founders of our modern Epistemology have con- 
fessed that their doubts and laboured assurances 
of the Library must dissolve when they enter 
the Street — an " unsubstantial pageant " leaving 
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not a rack behind. The philosophic conscious- 
ness of elements has no influence on the ever- 
renewed activity which furnishes them. In 
Ethics there is a doctrine that it is the works 
of a man and not his mental structure that 
should stand at the bar of Conscience. And 
we may say in Logic, that it is only the 
dynamic elements of Thought, those through 
which there is progress, that can be vitalised 
by Consciousness. The work of the meta- 
physicians has a use in Logic, but the con- 
stituents out of which they build their con- 
ceptual structures are not Logical, just as the 
Atoms of Chemistry are not the Molecules of 
Physics. The province of Logical construction 
begins where that of metaphysics ends. 

In our second lecture we noticed the interval 
that separates ordered systems of Science from 
the " far-flung battle-line " of personal life and 
fate, and on the consequent waste of human 
resource, when we fail to bring our aids to 
frontal array at the moment of need. The 
waste is being lessened by the many Applied 
Sciences of our time, and not, indeed, without 
some danger that the zeal for Application 
should eat up the zeal for Science. And the 
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task of Logic is not complete unless it pro- 
vides formulae for bringing the stores of Pure 
and Applied Science into service for the deeds 
of hour by hour. It is a happy compensation 
for the slovenly empiricism of Mill in regard 
to the inlets of knowledge, that this empiricism 
makes him remember oftener that knowledge is 
also empirical in outlet. While he is describing 
each method of Science he forecasts the sphere 
where the generalisations may be applied, and 
values it for practical use. But learners of 
Logic must inquire for some more specific 
guidance in a life of rational decision than 
these estimates. While Science is extending 
its borders nearer the requirements of practice, 
and annexing intervening wilds, Logic must not 
only follow its advance, but must already antici- 
pate its arrival. We must not rest content with 
symbolic structures of identity in time and place, 
nor with schemes and scales of intimacy in the 
association of Nature's variety. But we must 
proceed to those more intricate patterns where 
syllogism and induction converge upon details 
of personal narrative, and upon prospects that 
in turn rivet our attention and decide from hour 
to hour the channels into which our effort 
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must flow. History and Foresight, as well 
as Science, grow into the stem of perfected 
Thought, and the ''bright consummate flower" 
of their evolution is the consciousness of their 
organisation. The province of Logical criti- 
cism must extend quite up to the boundary 
where Thought passes into action. 



LECTURE V 
METHOD IN PSYCHOLOGY 

WE have, in the course run by these 
lectures, left behind us the Delphic 
precept to self-knowledge as it shows in its 
native breadth of significance, and have special- 
ised it into a precept to scientific self-know- 
ledge, that is, to Psychology. The broader 
counsel has fascinated many generations, but 
the narrower is likely to fall upon unwilling 
ears. 

Teachers of Logic have lamented that their 
science does not widen the historical or scientific 
horizon, does not bring far or hitherto secret 
events n,ewly into the range of knowledge, but 
only as it were shifts the light that falls on 
ground that is familiar, and shows the foot- 
prints of our reason there. But Logic shows 
at least something that needs showing. Logi- 
cal perceptions do not swim into the intellect 
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with the ease of colours or sounds when eye 
or ear is open ; and we marked by the term 
Intuition a mystery and a difficulty such as does 
not exist for External Perception, or even for 
Inference, and certainly not for the conscious- 
ness of what happens entirely within the soul. 

The psychologist may join the logician in 
lamenting that he teaches merely the familiar. 
Neither of them has any message for an 
Athens where people spend their time "in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing." But the psychologist meets with 
the further discouragement that what he de- 
scribes is not only familiarly known but, unlike 
logical method, is inevitably known. Day and 
night the facts surround our understanding, 
and there are not eyelids that can close and 
screen off the presentation. 

Even philosophers who have carried doubt 
to the farthest verge of its domain, and ques- 
tioned every nascent thought, have ended by 
withdrawing any challenge to the deliverances 
of consciousness. These alone need no pass- 
word in order to enter the citadels of human 
belief. The conscious, it is supposed, need 
only happen in order to be known ; and. 
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indeed, some would say that it cannot happen 
until it is known. ** If I did not know that 
I knew, I would not know ; if I did not know 
that I felt, I would not feel ; if I did not know 
that I desired, I would not desire." This 
corner-stone of a once famous system of philo- 
sophy was left undisturbed evep in the com- 
prehensive polemic by which,/nalf a century 
ago, Mill, like some Samson of the Intellect, 
threw down the imposing piles. "When we 
have a feeling," Mill himself declared, " we 
have at least some sort of assurance or con- 
viction of having it." And the final explana- 
tion of how knowledge is possible seemed to 
him to be reached when once he had shown 
that all the knowable consists of feelings and 
relations between feelings. 

The founder of modem psychology, Locke, 
contrived to unite his view that "the opera- 
tions of our minds will not let us be without, at 
least, some obscure notions of them, and no 
man can be wholly ignorant of what he does 
when he thinks," with a sense of the urgency 
of deliberate self-observation. The operations 
of our minds, "though they pass there con- 
tinually, yet like floating visions, they make 
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not deep impressions enough to leave in the 
mind clear, distinct, lasting ideas, till the under- 
standing turns inward upon itself, reflects on 
its own operations, and makes them objects 
of its own contemplation.'* He that "contem- 
plates " the operations ** cannot but have plain 
ideas of thqp," but not "unless he turns his 
thought that way and considers them atten- 
tively." And the need for a scientific review 
of the mind as a whole arises thus : ** The 
understanding, like the eye, whilst it makes us 
see and perceive all other things, takes no 
notice of itself; and it requires art and pains 
to set it a distance, and make it its own 
object." 

Locke's faith in passive self-consciousness 
was not thorough enough to stay his zeal for 
*'art and pains," but a larger credulity might 
have brought in its train the curious psycho- 
logical scepticism which we noticed in our first 
lecture, and clouded over the * 'great advantage" 
he foresaw in the labour of inquiry. Passive 
consciousness cannot swell indefinitely with con- 
tent, and the consciousness of psychological 
effort must when it enters displace some other 
possession of the soul. And in any case there 
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is the authority of Kant that ** Observation 
alters and distorts the state of the object 
observed." 

Thus philosophy itself might seem to justify 
indolence. The labour of self-scrutiny is need- 
less, for we are born into a complete franchise 
of the privileges of knowledge. Our intellect 
may count its goods laid up for many years 
and take its ease and be merry. And it is 
also useless, for we cannot by taking thought 
add one cubit to our intellectual stature. 

But it is not only the illustrious Locke and 
successors passing on the torch of modern 
Psychology, and leisured aristocrats of the 
intellectual community, privileged to work at 
the useless, who have renounced the fatalism 
of merely passive consciousness. We have 
all woven for ourselves with some degree of 
"art and pains " a web of knowledge in which 
the "some sort of assurance" described by 
Mill is "as it were set at a distance" and "con- 
sidered attentively. " Nature has intended us and 
taught us to meet the passive incident every- 
where with activity. In the function of external 
perception she has not left the eye to merely 
take an impress from sunbeam and shadow 
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as they fall, but has joined with it a restless 
mobility that searches out and meets them. 
She has not left even the skin to wait the 
casual approach of what is material, but has 
folded it over a hand that goes out and compels 
things to submit to manipulation. We must 
not presume that our faculty of self-knowledge 
is unendowed with some corresponding possi- 
bility of self-help. Nature, although herself 
unconscious, has strangely enough published, 
as it were, studies of her own in the psychical 
life of her creatures — studies that bear indeed 
the hall-mark of thought, inasmuch as they can 
deceive. 

" O, that infected moisture of his eye, 
O, that false fire which in his cheek so glow'd." 

The blush of shame, the pallor of fear, the 
tensions of anger, the suppleness of affection, 
the listlessness of depression, and many other 
natural reactions of the animal body, show that 
Nature recognises and classifies events that 
happen in the mental world. 

That our common human thought has 
learned something of Nature's lesson we may 
see by turning almost any random page in 
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autobiography or personal memory, or by 
going wherever men congregate and words 
are bartered from lip to lip. There the merely 
organic manifestations of feeling give place to 
verbal expression ; and this is no longer, like 
organic expression, the thought in Nature about 
things of the soul, it is the thought of the soul 
about itself, and bears the impress of self- 
scrutiny. There is here, besides "some sort 
of assurance" of mental events, recognition, 
distinction, and generalisation ; the spiritual 
continuum is divided, a seamless band is rent, 
a texture is unravelled. No mother, when once 
the child has learned 

"... the use of * I,' and * me,' 

And finds ' I am not what I see 
And other than the things I touch,' " 

would be content if its confidences did not define 
the picture of troubles or joys under the grey 
dawn of self-consciousness. Society and social 
institutions would fare badly if the utterance of 
wishes and purposes involved no intelligence 
and so carried no responsibility. The cere- 
monial inquiry of Justice would be a mockery 
if the prisoner's plea assumed no memory of 
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motive or conviction as to malice. Our books 
of medical diagnosis would contain no lists 
of ''subjective symptoms" if physician and 
patient did not compare their meanings in 
the description of feelings. The romance of 
modern courtship would evaporate if the pro- 
test of Beatrice, *' I confess nothing, nor I deny 
nothing," were the whole possible burden of a 
lover's vows. There would be no contagion 
in religious zeal, if there were no self-committal 
in penitence or pious exultation. The com- 
munion and community of human life and 
happiness rest on personal confession, and 
before there can be a first whisper of confes- 
sion the ** some sort of assurance " that merely 
floats and drifts with the stream of mental 
events has been transformed. Direct assurance 
of conscious events has merged into judgment, 
and with judgment untruth as well as truth is 
in the air, the day of psychological indolence 
is over and the day of '*art and pains" has 
begun. There may be the perverse self-abase- 
ment of Hamlet, ** I am myself indifferent 
honest, yet I could accuse me of such crimes 
that it were better my mother had not borne 
me " ; or there may be the fatuous self-com- 
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placency of the Pharisee, ** I thank God that 
I am not as other men are." True confession 
must distinguish itself from untrue. And hence 
in the history of philosophy we find the creed 
of universal doubt betrayed in mid-career be- 
cause it is a creed ; there comes a challenge 
to sincerity, and when the " dubito " goes forth 
to contend like some man-at-arms, it fraternises 
with belief. 

Some psychologists have too readily accepted 
the vocabulary of confession, and incorporated 
its distinctions of content into their own exposi- 
tion. Mere names have been allowed to transfer 
their individuality to Feelings ; or because our 
common converse takes a threefold attitude and 
interests itself separately in Knowlege, Feeling, 
and Will, the systematic doctrine is divided on 
a threefold plan. Such Psychology is like 
Primitive Justice, when Oath was the mode of 
proof and the number of oath-helpers who 
would swear to an offender's innocence was con- 
clusive without trial of the grounds of their 
sympathy. The real value of the vocabulary of 
personal confession is like the modern function 
of the King's Grand Jury, it finds the " true 
bill" for public inquiry. It reveals a domain 
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which unorganised Art and Pains have already 
conquered from passive consciousness, and lays 
upon Psychology the burden of retracing the 
conquest and making every stadium sure. 

And if the course of development through 
which our judgments of Confession have come 
to us be retraced, we shall find other judgments, 
more elemental, on which they must have super- 
vened. Confession is more impressive than 
these, as is "the bright consummate flower" 
than the **root" or the "green stalk" from 
which **in gradual scale sublimed" it springs. 
But these elemental judgments are a surer 
starting-point for the scientific reconstruction 
of self-knowledge and will furnish us for a fitter 
response to that ''call of a Cosmic Providence" 
which we worded in an earlier lecture. 

The practitioners of hypnotic suggestion 
sometimes profess to erase from the vocabulary 
of their victims some specified word, without 
disarranging the endowment of speech that 
remains. Let us now imagine such a universal- 
isation of this influence that, as though by Om- 
nipotent command, we have all lost *' the use of 
I and Me," and the voice of Confession has been 
made mute throughout the length and breadth 
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of human society. The currents of personal 
consciousness would still flow. And as we 
turned towards the outward scenery of our 
daily experience, we should notice the play 
of physical influences upon sense-organs like 
our own, flotage of scents, impact of mass 
upon the skin, beat of sound upon the ear, 
ripple of light upon the eye. We should also 
notice a play of influences from the organisms 
upon the outer world, gesture for observers, 
speech for hearers, movement and manipula- 
tion. Such influences would not remain a 
chaotic infinitude while we thought, but would 
from moment to moment start into definiteness 
and order, "won from the formless infinite" 
under the attraction of our own conceptions. 
Light would carry to the eye shapes of danger, 
utility or beauty, movement would be trans- 
figured into devices of escape, aggression or 
kindness. Our conceptions would not, however, 
be the same that moulded our other knowledge, 
but would be new made, and so made as to 
serve our purpose of linking influences that fall 
to influences that emerge. What are curiosities 
of mechanism in the idleness of the gun-room, 
are agents of destruction on the battlefield. 
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Each momentary total of perceptions and 
actions must be joined and welded by an in- 
terpretative law. The psychological " glance " 
which saves us in the day of our reckoning 
with spiritual forces is what envisages this law. 
Before Captain Mercer^s eyes there loomed the 
approaching column of Cuirassiers, and there 
fluttered the disorder and unsteady firing of 
the squares, and he linked these through panic 
as the interpretation. And Omniscience sur- 
veys the whole environment and all the works 
and words of man, and the book of doom is 
the record of interpretations in terms of the 
spiritual. 

When our intelligence furnishes itself to in- 
terpret linked incident and action, self-know- 
ledge, even if it has not as yet accomplished 
the feat of explicit personal confession, must 
already have left behind the "some sort of 
assurance" that belongs to passive conscious- 
ness. It has fringed its own conscious content 
with details of outer occasion and outer con- 
sequence, or it could not seal with the conscious 
content of other beings the bond between 
occasion and consequence for them. And this 
interweaving of the outer with the inner is the 
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primitive judgment out of which all interpreta- 
tion and confession must alike proceed. 

The pictures of mental life which cover the 
unnumbered pages of autobiography, history, 
and other literature are psycho-physical, just as 
much as studies with Kymograph and iEsthe- 
siometer and all the mechanisms of the modern 
laboratory are. Such dumb inquiry as seems 
to be in the eyes of our companions from 
among the brutes, is, if it is intelligent, obviously 
psycho-physical : and even such involutions of 
introspective meaning as the protest of womanly 

modesty — 

" I knew 
He thought I thought he thought I slept," 

must enclose a core of physical definition. And 
Psychology can have no other way than poetry 
or history has of pointing to the ultimate burden 
of its meaning. Its conceptions must be pen- 
cillings of the external, filled in with colours 
from the internal. Cognition is a phase of 
mind which responds to the infinite variety 
of the world ; Sensation is a response which 
is due wholly to the impact of the external 
influences of the present moment ; Feeling is 
a phase of mind which gives to our activity 
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a bias of adaptation to the requirements of the 
world ; Resentment adapts us to the demands 
of a wrong we suffer. Like Physics, Psy- 
chology must face all outer influences with the 
questionings of experiment and analysis, and 
like Ethics or the proposed science of Ethology, 
it must follow the inner activity on its way to 
the outer world and must verify and synthesise 
it there. 

There are psychologies conceivable that 
would be content with the data of outer occa- 
sion and reaction, and would proceed to link 
them without introducing terms of Self-con- 
sciousness into the interpretative law. No 
such terms are wanted between the touch on 
the knee and the jerk of the foot in the neur- 
ologist s consulting-room. Then why between 
the nearer gleam of the cuirass and the looser 
grasp of the musket on the ridge at Waterloo ? 
But while we need not be afraid that outward 
references will cheapen the value of our Science 
or trail its pure garments in the dust, we 
should miss all its higher destinies by linger- 
ing on this materialistic level. The call of 
our cosmic Providence would not be answered 
by slow elaboration of physiological and bio- 
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logical conceptions ; no more than the ends 
of Algebra would be attained by extensions 
of Arithmetic. The " I " and " Me " we had 
provisionally banished must be recalled; and 
sequences between incidence and reaction in 
organic life must be translated into and sym- 
bolised by the facts of inner experience. 

From mere natural acuteness or industry 
of the introspective faculty, Psychology dis- 
tinguishes itself by discarding transient motive, 
it seeks a permanent end, the fullness of know- 
ledge ; from History, by forgetting individual 
interests and remembering only the impersonal ; 
from the moral arts, such as Education or 
Legislation, by widening its hopes beyond 
the special determinations of human will. Its 
difference from all is in the more severely 
abstract meanings that are needed for a 
science, and the more attenuated and colour- 
less outward indices to meaning that must be 
selected. It moulds its conceptions in the thin, 
wide framework of temporal and structural 
modes. 

The incidents that moment by moment touch 
the border of the spiritual world must always 
mingle their message with that of a larger 
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multiplicity that has touched it during past hours 
and years. A message may be for ever sad- 
dened by these, as in Iphigenia's reminiscence, 

" I was cut off from hope in that sad place, 
Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears." 

Or it may itself remain to perennially sur- 
prise some visionary like the gleeful poet — 

" I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought." 

A theoretic subtlety of physical science is, 
that no motion can pass out finally from the 
physical world either into the mental or else- 
where ; and if this is true, another paradox 
is also true, that no stir within the mental 
world can ever pass away into the physical or 
into a void. There must be in Psychology a 
scheme for persistent or recurrent manifestation. 

But the inner world differs from the outer 
inasmuch as it organises into a hierarchy of 
systems all stir and incident as they befall. 
The question has sometimes been asked whether 
some hard fragment falling on our earth from a 
far planet could have brought the seeds of life 
locked within its close substance. But a more 
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earnest question would be whether an impress 
could ever enter the mind of man from the 
material world without starting into life, ab- 
sorbed by some system of thought or purpose, 
as the vision of the flowers was absorbed into 
the life of poetic fancy — 

" Fluttering and dancing in their glee, 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company." ^ 

Psychology, therefore, must outline the 
structural schemes in which the changeful 
contents, new or old, may have their portion ; 
it must be the architecture as well as the 
temporal programme of the soul. 

If Psychology could not be more than a 
scientific reconsideration of the confessions of 
men, or of the personal narrative of the 
psychologist himself, there might always be 
an uneasy doubt as to whether it were truly 
entitled to be called Science, and to the con- 
fidence and hope which we associate with 
that brave name. Some Logicians have laid 
down as a postulate limiting the horizon of 
their own and consequently of all authoritative 
science, that the world of objects under view 
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must be the same to all minds. The world of 
the Psychologist's experience, however, is one 
into which no person except himself is privi- 
leged to look. The very definition of a spiritual 
event might be that it is immediately know- 
able by only one person. Then, how can the 
Psychologists words mark out objects of 
thought that are common to all minds ? We 
who hear are not enabled in the last resort 
to gather as spectators round the same show of 
being. We need not ask for signs and wonders 
such as are the easy evidence of merely physi- 
cal truth ; we accept the inwardness of the new 
discipline ; but we must know that this is the 
kingdom for which we look and not another. 

Now the outer occasion and consequence of 
an inward event are open, like the data of 
Natural Sciences, to all observers who will take 
the pains needful to identify them. Whether 
or not there can be a Science of the inner life, 
there can be by virtue of psycho-physical 
definitions a scheme of discipline common to 
mankind under which each man can watch the 
phases of his own inner life. Psychology can at 
least be a guide to the sole spectator in his use 
of **art and pains." And if the kingdom we 
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look for is a personal discipline rather than a 
body of doctrine, we can know the genuine 
and true, and reject the fraudulent and false. 

But let the demand be still pressed home : 
Is the Psychological discipline one that can 
compare with the tried discipline of the sciences 
in which the collective intellect of our race has 
taken possession of all the imposing variety 
and glory of the natural world? We have 
noticed that Logic in being a Science becomes 
an Art ; does Psychology in being a Discipline 
become a Science? 

The psychological observer works under the 
condition that every feature he marks out amid 
the internal totality shall take its place in a 
series and system of conceptions resembling 
logically the sciences of the common world. 
Where once he saw only blurred and shifting 
masses of spiritual content, he must see re- 
current elements and forms of structure, and 
interplay of far and near in time. This is, 
perhaps, not all that happens in the study of 
Natural Sciences, but even among these there 
are wide divergencies of achievement. 

Perhaps the kind of achievement we may 
expect from Psychology may be paralleljed by 
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that of the theoretical analysis which brings to 
the musician a more comprehensive grasp of 
any " concourse of sweet sounds " ; or by that 
of early Jurisprudence in the moulding of Law; 
rather than by that of the Natural Sciences. 

Early Jurisprudence began by laying bare 
those lines of fissure in social privilege of 
which the causes were most universal and 
deepest in Nature's order, differences between 
persons, things, or occasions, which to subse- 
quent jurists seemed suggestions floated from 
the golden age, and which modern metaphysics 
has styled eternal. Under its influence the 
Praetorian Law of Rome fitted itself to sustain 
expanding empire, and to enter into the warp 
and woof of all later systems of legislation. 
It was not the cosmopolitan Sources of the 
Praetor's Edict nor the force behind it, which 
gave an authority so enduring, but the deeper 
distinctions in the social occasion of Law. 

And it is with such deeper distinctions in the 
structure of mental events that the Psychologist 
can regulate and reform the practice of self- 
observation. By the side of distinctions whose 
interest is personal and temporary he sets dis- 
tinctions that are universal and imperishable 
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At each moment of inner perception a psycho- 
logical bias of our attention reinforces the dif- 
ferentiations which are most fundamental. The 
transient is received into a framework of the 
everlasting. Psychology prepares beforehand a 
broad conceptual environment into which the 
many acts of introspective perception through 
all our years may be bom ; as this outer world 
was once prepared for the perennial birth of 
herb and beast, when *'the waters that were 
under the firmament were divided from the 
waters that were above the firmament." 

Many cheerless negatives have been written 
by critics of Psychology as to the functions of 
Science which it can claim to fulfil. It may 
not, indeed, take the place of Experience, in 
the way that Geography can take the place 
of Travel, or Calculation can save the labour 
of Measurement. It may not furnish as its 
conclusion principles clear enough to guide 
teachers, legislators, or other men of practice 
who have not undergone the personal discipline 
of following its procedure ; in the way that 
Optics may furnish principles for the Surgery 
of the Eye, or Chemistry for Agriculture. 
What it can do is to bespeak a richer profit 
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from the course of personal experience as this 
unfolds, to refine and elaborate our interpreta- 
tions of social incident, to illumine literature, and 
so enlarge such endowment as we may have 
of practical wisdom. This is not everything ; 
but it is the specific apology of Introspective 
Science for answering the call of the Provi- 
dence of mankind. 
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Svo, ai«. net 



Stephens.— A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
Morse Stephens. Svo. Vols. I. and II. 
ISs. each. 

Sternberg.— MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. Bv Adalbxbt , 
Count Sternberg. With Preface by ' 
Lieut. -Col. G. F. R. Hendebson. Op. 
Svo, 6s. net 

Stubbs.— HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN. By J. W. 
Stubbs. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Stubbs.— HISTORICAL INTRODUa 
TION TO THE 'ROLLS SERIES'. 
By William Stubbs, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor 
of Modem History in the University. 
Collected and Edited by Abthub 
Hassall, M.A. Svo, I2s. 6d. net. 

Sutherland. -THE HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606-1900. By AlexanDBB 
Sutherland, M.A., and Gbobob' 
SUTHEBLAND, M.A. Crowu Svo, 2s, 6d. 

Taylor.— A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel Meadows Taylob, C.S.I., etc. 
Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

Thomson. — CHINA AND THE 
POWERS : a Narrative of the Outbreak of 
1900. By H. C. Thomson. With 2 Maps 
and 29 Illustrations. Svo, 10^. 6d, net 

Todd.— PARLLA.MENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Alpheus Todd, LL.D. Svo,80». net , 

Trevelyan.— THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. Svo, 16«. 

Trevelyan.— ENGLAND IN THE AGE 
OF WXGLISY^. ^^ QE»sw3a.^^v^*»- 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc. 

Wakeman and Hassall.— ESSAYS 

INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 

OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTORY. Edited by Hknrt Opplbt 

Wakeman, M.A., and Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6«. 
Walpole.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 

GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1868. By 

Sir Spfncer Walpolb, K.C.B. 6 vols. 

Crown 8yo, 6«. each. 



continued. 

Wylie (Jambs Hamilton, M.A.). 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10a. 6A Vol. II., 
1405-1406, \hs. {out of pHnt). VoL 
III.. 1407-1411, lbs. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1418, 2U 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUB. Cr. 
8vo, 6«. net. 



Biog^raphy, Personal Memoirs, etc. 



Bacon.— THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON. INCLUDING ALL 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by James Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 4«. 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Walter Bagehot. 
Crown 8vo, 3«. 6rf. 

BERNARDS (THE) OF ABINGTON 
AND NETHER WINCHENDON : a 
Family History. By Mrs. Napier 
HiGGiNS. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Blount.— THE MEMOIRS OF SIR 
EDWARD BLOUNT, K.C.B., etc. 
Edited by Stuart J. Reid, Author of 
' The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,' 
etc. With 3 Photogravure Plates. 8vo, 
105. 6c?. net. 

Bowen. — EDWARD BOWEN : A 
MEMOIR. By the Rev. the Hon. W. 
E. BowEN. With Appendices, 3 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and 2 other Illustra- 
tions. Svo, 12s. 6rf. net. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS CARLYLE : A 
History of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. Crown Svo. 1795-1835. 2 
vols. Is. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Crozier.— MY INNER LIFE : being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Bbattie 
Crozier, LL.D. 8vo, 14s. 

Dante.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI : being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the * Divina 
Commedia '. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6rf. 

Danton.— LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. Beeslt. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo,6s. 

De Bode. — THE BARONESS DE 

BODE, 1775-1803. By William S. 

Cbilde-Pbmbbrton. With 4 Photo- 

gravure Portraits and other IlltL8tra1ion&. 

Svo, frilt tny. 129. 6d. ne t 



Erasmus. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By James Anthony Fboxtde. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6<2. 

THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
his earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, arranged in Order of Time. 
English Translations, with a Com- 
mentary. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols. 8vo, 18s. net. 
Faraday.-FARADAY AS A DIS- 

COVERER. ByJoHNTYNDALL. Crown 

8vo, 3s. ^. 
F^nelon : his Friends and his Enemies, 

1651-1715. By E. K. Sanders. With 

Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Pox.-THE EARLY HISTORY OF 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 

Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Treyblyan, Bart 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 
Froude.— HURRELL FROUDE : Some 

Reprints and Reprinted Comments. 

With a Biographical Preface by the 

Editor, L. I. Gthney. With Hlustra- 

tions. 8vo. 
Granville. — SOME RECORDS OF 

THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 

COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 

Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Old- 

field. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, gilt top, 

16s. net. 
Grey.— MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 

GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 

By Mandell Creighton, D.D^ late 

Lord Bishop of London. With 3 

Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Hamilton.— LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 

HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. Svo, 

8 vols. 15s. each. Addendum. Svo, 

6c?. sewed. 
Harrow School Begister (The), 

1801 - 1900. Second Edition, 1901. 

Eidi\fidL Vj IIL. Qc. DiJSQUBH^ Bairister- 
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Havelock. — MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK. K.C.B. Bv 
John Clark Mabshman. Cr.8vo,3«.6a. 
HaweiB.— MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. net 
Hiinter. — THE LIFE OF SIR 
WILLLA.M WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. Author of *A 
History of British India,' etc. By 
Fbanois Hbnbt Skbins, F.S.S. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo, 16«. net, 
Jackson.— STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut -Col. 6. F. R. HBin)BBSON. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16». net. 
Kielmansegee. — DIARY OF A 
JOURNEY^ ENGLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1761-1762. By Count Fredb- 
BIOK KiBLMANSEOOB. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 
liieven.— LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING HER 
RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 1812-1834. 
Edited by Lionel G. Robinson. With 
2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 145. net. 
liUther.— LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
Julius KSstlin. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
8yo. Bs. 6d, 
Macaulay.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OP LORD MAC AULA Y. By the 
Bidit Hon. Sir G. 0. Tbeveltan, Bart. 
Fopvlar Edition, 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 

28, Qd. 
Students 8 Edition, 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 
* Edinburgh' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 

6s. each. 
LSbrary Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Max MuUer (F.) 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX 
MULLER. Edited by his Wife. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other 
niustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY : a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. ^, 
AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 

8vo, 10s. 6rf. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
Grown 8yo, 5«. 



Meade.— GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thomas Hbitbt 
Thobnton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6(2. net 

Morris. -THE LIFE OF WILUAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Maokail. With. 
2 Portraits and 8 other lUustratioDi 
by E. H. New, etc. 2 vols. Large 
Grown 8vo, 10s. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine.— By 

A. M. F., Authoress of * Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes '. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OP 
SIR JAMES PAGET. Edited bv 
Stbphbn Pagbt, one of his sons. With 
6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and 4 
other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6^. net 

Place.— THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1864. By Gbaham Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 12». 

Powys.— PASSAGES FROM THE 
DIARIES OF MRS. PHILIP LYBBB 
POWYS, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 1756-1808. Edited by Emily 
J. Climbnson. 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 

H&makwshna : his Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max Mt^LLKB. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Rich.- MARY RICH, COUNTESS 
OF WARWICK (1625 - 1678) : Her 
Family and Friends. By C. PbMi 
Smith. With 7 Photogravure Portraits 
and 9 other Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 
18s. net. 

Rochester and other Literary 
Rakes of the Court of Charles 
II., with some Aocount of thetr 
Surroundings. By the Author of 
• The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,' • The 
Life of a Prig,' etc. With 15 Portraits. 
8vo, 16s. 

Romanes.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his WiPB. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Russell. — SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constanob, Lady 
RUSSBLL of Swallowfield Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraita e.\i<l ?fe ^Nisisst 
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Seebohm.— 'raE OXFORD REFOR- 
MER&-JOHN COLBT, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow- Work. By Fbkdbbio 
SUBOHM. Svo, 14s. 

Shakespeare.— OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. Bv J. 0. 
Haxuwbll-Philupps. With Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
Svo, 21«. 

Tales of my Father.— By A. M. F. 

Author of * Foreign Courts and Foreign 
Homes,' and 'On the Banks of the 
Seine '. Crown Svo, 6«. 



Tallentyre.— THE WOMEN OF THE 
SALONS, and other French Portraits. 
By S. G. Tallknttbb. With 11 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Svo, 10«. M. net. 

Victoria, Queen, 1S19-1901. By 
RiCHABD R. H0LMS8, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. Witii Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Or. Svo, gilt top, 5<. 
net 

Walpole. — SOME UNPUBUSHBD 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Spbnobb Walpolb.K. C.B. 
With 2 Portraits. Cr. Svo, As, td, net. 

Wellington.— LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glbig, M.A. Crown Svo, 8«. M, 



Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 



Amold.-SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3«. 6rf. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

BIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown Svo, Zs. Qd. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Ball (John). 

THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club by W. A. B. Coolddqb. 

Vol. I., THE WESTERN ALPS : the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown Svo, 12s. net. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC. FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS : being a re- 
vision of the General Introduction to 
the * Alpine Guide '. Crown Svo, 35. 
net. 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHON ALAND: being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1S91. 
By J. Theodorb Bent. With 117 II- 
JwstnUona. Crown ^YOt 3«, 6(2. 



Brassey (The Late Lady). 
A VOYAGE IN THE 'SUNBEAM'; 

OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 

ELEVEN MONTHS. 

Cabinet Edition, With Map and 06 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges. 
Is. M, 

'Silver Library* EdUum, With 66 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Sif. M, 

Popular Edition, With 60 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6^. sewed, \s, clotii. 

School Edition. With 87 Illustra- 
tions. Fcp., 28, cloth, or Ss. white 
parchment. 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illus- 
trations. 4to, Qd. sewed. Is. cloth. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
AND THE * ROARING FORTIES'. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gUt edges. 
Is. M. 

Fountain (Paul). 
THE GREAT DESERTS AND 

FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

With a Preface by W. H. Hudson, 

Author of 'The Naturalist in La 
, Plata,' etc. Svo, 9*. M. net. 
THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND 

FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

With Portrait and 7 niustrations. 

Svo, 10«. Qd, 
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Froude (Jambs A. ). 

OCEANA : or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 IllnstrationB. Crown 
8yo, 88. 6^. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES: or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
boards, 28, 6d. cloth. 

arove. — SEVENTY - ONE DAYS' 
CAMPING IN MOROCCO. By Lady 
Grovx. With Photogravure Portrait 
and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Syo, 78. 6d. net. 

HMgard.— A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE : Being an Account of Travels 
through Palestine, Ital^ and the Island 
of Cyprus, undertaken in the year 1900. 
By H. Rideb Haggard. With 31 
lUustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, ^t top, 128. 6d. net. 

Seathoote.— ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
MA2f Hbathootb. With 80 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds, by the 
Autiior. 8vo, 10«. 6d. net. 

Hewitt— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Kjiight (E. FA 

WITH THE ROYAL TOUR : a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
(Greater Britain. With 16 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Crown 8vo, bs. net. 

THE CRUISE OF THE *ALERTE'; 
the Narrative of a search for Trea- 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET : a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

THE • FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC : a 
Voyage i^m London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illiustrationa. Or. 8vo, 8^. 6d, 



Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lkbs. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs. Or. 
8vo, 6s. 

Lees and Clutterbuok.— B.C. 1887 : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Bv J. A. Less and W. J. Clutterbuok. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Lynch. — ARMENIA : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
197 Illustrations (some in tints) repro- 
duced from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia 
and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo, gilt top, 428. net 

Nansen.— THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By Fridtjop Nahsbk. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. O. 
8vo, Bs. Qd. 

Ilice.-OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s. ed. 

Smith.— CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 

ISLES. By W. P. Haskbtt Smith. 

With Illustrations and numerous Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 16mq, Ss. net 

Part II. WALES AND IRELAND. 

16mo, Bs. net. 

Spender.-TWO WINTERS IN NOR- 
WAY : being an Account of Two 
Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
Sleigh Driving, and including an Ez- 

g edition to the Lapps. By A. EDMumo 
PENDER. With 40 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Sir Lbblb 
Stephen, KC.B. With 4 lUustratione. 
Cr. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
Three in Norway.— By Two of them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Gr. 
8vo, 28. boards, 28. Qd. cloth. 
Tyndall (John). 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
With 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net 
HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net 
Willard. — THE LAND OF THE 
LATINS. By ASHTON R. WiLLARD. 
With 11 Illustrations from Photosrapha. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by His Grace the (Eighth) DUKEfOF^BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. B. T. WATSON. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman, Col. 
H. Walrond, Miss Lbgh, etc. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 lUus- 
tratioiis in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 
6«. net ; half-bonnd,with gilt top. 9«. net. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man, W. Beacher Thomas, W. Rte, 
etc. With 12 Plates and 37 lUustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 6«. 
net ; half- bound, with gilt top, 9«. net. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous, etc. With 20 Plates and 67 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6^. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 95. net. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Heber 
Perct, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 66 
Illustrations in the Text Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6^. net; half -bound, with gilt 
top, 9«. net. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadpoot. 
R.E., A. H. Boyd, W. J. Ford, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6». net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9^. net. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 66 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton, a. Lang, W. G. 
Grace, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albemarle 
and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s* net. 



DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, etc. 
With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text Or. Svo, cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net 



DRIVING. By His Grace the (Bighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., A. B. T. 
Watson, etc. With 12 Plates and 64 
Illustrations in the Text Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
0. Grove, etc. With 18 Plates and 24 
Illustrations in the Text Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
9s. net. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondblby- 
Pbnnell. 

Vol. I.— Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Trahernb, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. Crown Svo, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net 

Vol. II.— Pike and Other Coabsb Fish. 
With Contributions by Wiluam 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. Cr . Svo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net 

FOOTBALL.— By Montaqub Shearman, 
W. J. Oakley, Frank Mitchell, etc 
With 19 Plates and 36 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 84 Plates 
and 66 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9iL net 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
THE BADMINTON XA^^KSOi— continued. 

Edited by Hn Gbaob thb (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, E.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 



HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 

DUKB OF BbaUFOBT, K.G., MOWBRAT 

Morris, G. H. Lonoman, etc. With 5 
Plates and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6^. net ; half -bound, 
-with gilt top, 9s. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. By 
Alfrkd C. Harmbworth, the Hon. 
JOEIN ScoTT-MoNTAOD, etc. With 13 
Plates and 136 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, 
12s. net. A Cloth Box for use when 
Motoring, price 2s. net 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dbnt, 
the Right Hon. J. Brtce, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conway, etc. With 13 Plates 
and 91 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

POETRY OP SPORT (THE). Selected 
by Hbdley Peek. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawlet, etc. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net 

BIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. 
P. Dale, the late Duke of Beaufort, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rows and C. M. 
Pitman, etc. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmbworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in tiie Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, ¥rith gilt top, 9s. net 



SHOOTING. 
Vol. I.— Field and Covert. By Lobd 
Walsingham, Sir Ralph Paynb- 
Gallwey, Bart, etc. With 11 Plates 
and 95 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 
Vol. II.— Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsingham, Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart., etc. With 8 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s, net ; half-bonnd, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, 
T. Maxwell Witham, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinolaib 
and William Henry. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathcote, E. 0. Pleydbll-Bouverib. 
the Hon. A. Lyttelton, etc. With 13 
Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound^ 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

YACHTING. 
Vol. I.— Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rulis, 
FiTTiNG-OuT, etc. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., the Earl of Pim- 
broke, Lord Brassey. K.C.B., etc. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net 
Vol. II.— Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc. By R. T. Pritchbtt, 
the Marquis of Duffbrin and Ava. 
K.P., etc. With 35 Plates and 160 
Illustrations in the Text Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
lop, ^8. TX«X. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watbon. 

Crown 8vo, price b$, each Volume, cloth. 

The Volumes a/rt alto issued half-bound in Leatfter, with giU top. Price 
It, Qd, net each. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart- Wortlet ; 
Cookert, by Gborgb Saintsburt. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8yo, bt. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlby ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With 13 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlby; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innbs Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Cro^rn Svo, bs, 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. a. Macphbrson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascbllbs; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman; Cookery, by Col. Kennby 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, bs. 



RED DEER. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Dbbb Stalk- 
ing, by Cambron of Loohibl; Stao 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebbinoton; 
Cookery, by Albzandbr Innbs Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown Svo, bt, 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. S. 
Gathornb-Hardy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant ; Cookery, by Albx- 
ANDBR Innbs Shand. With S Ulustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, bs, 

THE TROUT. By the Mahqubsb of 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by CoL H. Cubtanob ; and 
Cookery, by Albxandbr Innbs Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown Svo, bt, 

THE RABBIT. By Jambs Edmund 
Hartino. Cookbry, by Albxandbb 
Innbs Shand. With 10 IllustrationB. 
Crown Svo, bt, 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William Skniob 
(• Redspinner,' Editor of the Fidd\, ■ 
With Chapters by John Bickbbdyo 
and W. H. Pope. Cookery, by Albx- 
andbr Innbs Shand. With 12 Illiutn- 
tions. Crown Svo, 5^. 



Alverstone and Alcock.— SURREY 
CRICKET: Its History and Associa- 
tions. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord 
Alverstone, L.C.J., President, and C. 
W. Alcock, Secretary, of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club. With 48 Illus- 
..trations. Svo, I65. net. 



Bickerdyke.--DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Bicker- 
dyke. With Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3». 6d, 



Blackboime.— MR. BLACKBURNE^ 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himselt 
Edited, with a Bi(]«[raphical Sketch 
and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, 
by P. Anderson Graham. With Por- 
trait of Mr. Blackbume. Svo, 78, 6d, net 

Dead Shot (The) : or. Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the use of the Gun, wiui Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Alao 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous XUnttim- 
tions. Crown Svo, lOt, 6d, 



I 
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Ellis. --GHBSS SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Blub, M.A. 8yo, 

Folkard.— THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling. Ancient and 
Modem, descriptive ateo of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gnnning-punts, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., etc. 
By H. C. Folkard. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcnts. 
8vo, 125. M, 

Pord.— THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
8vo, 14». 

Prancis.— A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
list of Salmon Flies. By Franois 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 16«. 

Fremantle.— THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Frb- 
MANTLB, V.D., Major, 1st Bucks V.R.C. 
With 54 Plates and 107 Diagrams in the 
Text 8vo, 128. 6(2. net. 

Oathome-Hardy.—AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Gathornb- 
Hardt. With 8 Photogravure Illus- 
trations by Archibald Thorburn. 
8vo, 6«. net. 

&raham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 3^. net 

Hutchinson.— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascok, H. H. Hilton. 
J. H. Taylor, H. J. Whiqham and 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. Large 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, Is. 6<2. net. 

IrfUlg.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lano. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 8«. ^, 



IiiUle.— CROQUET UP TO DATE. 
Containing the Ideas and Teaching of 
the Leadmg Players and Champions. 
By Arthur Lilue. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut. -CoL the Hon. H. Nked- 
HAM, C. D. LococK, etc. With 19 
Illustrations (15 Portraits) and numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo, 10«. 6(2. net 

Locock.— SIDE AND SCREW : being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. LococK. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5«. net 

Iiongman.-CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo, 

28. M. 

Mackenzie.— NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d, net 
Madden.— THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLLA.M SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, gilt top, 16«. 
Maskelvne.— SHARPS AND FLATS : 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nbvil Maskelyne, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Qs. 
Millais (John Guille). 
THE WlLD-FOWLER IN SCOTLAND. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A.. 
8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Colourea 
Plates, and 50 Illustrations from the 
Author's Drawings and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to, gilt top, dOa, net 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH SURFACE - FEEDING 
DUCKS. With 6 Photogravures and 
66 Plates (41 in Colours) from Draw- 
ings by the Author, Archibald 
Thorburn, and from Photographs. 
Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, £6 6s. net 

Modern Bridge.— By * Slam '. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf . 
Clubs. 18mo, gilt edges, Ss. 6d. net. 

Park.— THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo, 7«. Qd, 
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Payne-Gall wey (Sir Ralph, Bart). 
THE CROSS-BOW : its History, Con- 
structiou and Management. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 4to. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On the choice and 
Use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d, 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Series). On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 125. Qd. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 185. 



Pole.— THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. 
By William Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo, 
gilt edges, 28. net. 

Proctor.— HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, Ss. net. 

Ronalds.— THE FLY-FISHER'S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured PUtes. 8vo, 14». 

Selous.— SPORT AND TRAVEL. 
EAST AND WEST. By Frederick 
CouRTBNET Sblous. With 18 Platcs 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text Med- 
ium 8vo, 12*. 6d. net. 



Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC, 



Abbott.— THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 3s. 

Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32*. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 
TLE'S ETHICS. Books L -IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 105. Qd. 

Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. Syo, £B IBs. 6d. 



Bacon (Francis) — continued. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Speddino. 7 vols. 8yo, 
£4 4s. 



THE ESSAYS : With Annotations. By 
Richard Whatelt, D. D. 8vo, 10s. 6tf. 

THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 



THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. The 
Text and Indei only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one yolam& 
Fcp. 8vo, 28, 6d. 
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Bain (Albxandeb). 

IfENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE : a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. M, 

Or Separ(Udy, 
Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 6«. ^, 
Part n. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
Svo, As, 6d, 
LOGIC. Part I. Dbduotion. Crown 
8vo, As. Part IL Induction. Crown 
8vo, 68. 6d, 
THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 

8vo, ISs, 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 

8vo, lbs, 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2*. 

Brooks.— THE ELEMENTS OF MIND : 
being an Examination into the Nature 
of the First Division of the Elementary 
Substances of Life. By H. Jamyn 
Bbooks. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Crozier (John Bbattib). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a New System 
of Political, Religious and Social 

- Philosophy. Svo, lAs. 

HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT : on the Lines of Mod- 
em Evolution. 

VoL I. Svo, 14*. 

Vol. II. (In prepa/ration.) 

VoLHL 8vo, 105. 6d. 

Davidson.— THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M. A. Cr. Svo, 68. 

Green (Thomas Hill).— THE WORKS 
OP. Edited by R. L. Nbttleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

Svo, 16». each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 

the three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo, 

2l8. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Preface by Bernard Bosan- 
QUBT. Svo, 5s. 

a-umhilL— THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. Gurnhill, B. A. 
VoL L, Cr.'Svo, 5s. net. Vol. II., 
Cr. Svo, 5s. net, | 



Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

TIME AND SPACE : a Metaphydcal 
Essay. Svo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. Svo, 2A8, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience ; Book II. Positiye 
Science ; Book HI. Analysis of 
Conscious Action ; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo, 86s. net 

Hume. —THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. Grbbn and T. H. Grobb. 4 
vols. Svo, 28s. Or separately. Essays. 
2 vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature, 
2 vols. 14s. 

James (William, M.D., LL.D.). 
THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d, 

THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE : a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1901-1902. Svo, 12s. net 

Justinian.— THE INSTITUTES OT 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. Bj 
Thomas C. Saiidabs, M.A. Svo, 18s. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, B.D. With Memoir. 
Svo, 12s. 6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. 
Abbote. %^o» ^. 
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Kelly. -GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. By Edmond Kelly, 
M.A., F.O.S. Vol. I. Justice. Grown 
8vo. l8. 6d. net Vol. II. CoUectdvism 
and Individualism. Gr. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

KlUick.— HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
KiLUCK, M.A. Grown 8vo, Ss, 6^. 

Iiadd (Gboboe Trumbull). 
PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT: a 

Treatise of the Facts, Principles and 

Ideals of Ethics. 8vo, 2ls, 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 2U 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 128. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12». 

PRIMER OP PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Iiecky.— THE MAP OP LIFE: Con- 
duct and Character. By William 
Edwabd Hartpolb Lbckt. Library 
Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d. Cabinet Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LutoBlawski.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. With 
an Account of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By WiN- 

CENTT LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vO, 21*. 

Max Milller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo, 

2l8. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY. Svo, 185. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- 

DANTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr.8vo,55. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, Is. 4d. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 



Mill (John Stuart)— contimted. 

UTILITARLA.NISM. 8vo, 2». 6d. 

EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 
16s. 

NATURE. THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 5s. 

Monck.— AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By WiLUAM Henbt S. 
Monck, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Pierce— STUDIES IN AUDITORY 
AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION : 
Essays on Experimental Psychology. 
By A. H. PiBBOE. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

Richmond. — THE MIND OP A 
CHILD. By Ennib Richmond. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Romanes.— MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By Gkorob John 
Romanes. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6cL 

Sully (Jambs). 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its 
Forms, its Cause, its Development 
and its Value. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 

THE HUMAN MIND : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. O. 

8vo, 9s. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS : being Selections 
from the Author's * Studies of Child- 
hood'. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Qd. 

Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. Bv Albxandeb Sdthbbland, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE LOGIC: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science {of 
Reasoning. By Alfbbd Jambs Swin- 
BUBNB, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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Tlioxiias. — INTUITIVE SUGGES- 
TION. By J. W. Thomas, Author of 
'Spiritaal Law in the Natural World,' 
etc Crown 8vo, 3«. 6<i. net. 

-Webb.—THE VEIL OF ISIS ; a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Wbbb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10«. Qd. 

'Weber.— HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfred Weber, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated by Frank Thilly, Ph. D. 8vo, I65. 

^PP Ti t%. fjf^ V (Archbishop). 

BACON^S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 

8vo, 10«. ^. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 

45.66?. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 
8vo, 4«. 6rf. 



ZeUer (Dr. Edward). 
THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 

SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Reiohbl, M. a. Crown 8yo, 16t. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OP 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 

by Sarah F. Alleyne and Evbltm 

Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 10*. (W. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 

Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. 

Crown 8vo, 18«. 
SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 

SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Reichel, M. a. Cr. 8yo, lOs. 6<2. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 

PERIPATETICS. Translated by B. 

F. C. Costblloe, M.A., and J. H. 

MuiRHEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr.8vo,24t. 



STONYUURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 



A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Dbvas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6rf. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By John Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John 
Riceaby, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LOGIC. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS 
AND NATURAL LA WJ. By JOSEPH 
Rickaby, S. J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard 
BoEDDER, S. J. Crown 8yo, 6s. 6c2. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Mahml 
S.J., D.Litt, M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6(i. 



History and Science of Lan^uag^e, etc. 



I>avidsoii.— LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 
plained and Exemplified. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

Farrar.— LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Graham. — ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Classified and Explained : with Practical 



Exercises. 
8vo, 6s. 



ByG. F. Graham. Fcp. 



Max Mailer (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 108, 



Max Miller {V,)--co7Uinued. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAR 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. VoL III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folklore and other 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Beget— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in lite- 
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Political Economy and Economics. 

Maoleod (Hbnby DuNNmay— cowi. 

THE THEORt OF CREDIT. 8vo. 

In 1 vol. 30». net; or separately, 

Vol. I., 105. net. Vol. II., Part I., 

^J^^flOs. net. Vol. II., Part U., 10*. net 

" INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

net. 



Ashley (W. J.). 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part 
I., bs. Part II., 10.<». U. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 



Baffehot.--ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCLA.L- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By 
Samttel a. and Henrietta Barnett. 
Crown 8vo, 6». 

Devas.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. ^. {Stonyhurst Philo- 
sophical Series,) 

Lawrence. — LOCAL VARLA.TIONS 
IN WAGES. By F. W. Lawrence, 
M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Diagrams. 4to, 8s. 6d, 

Leslie.- ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. Cltpfb Leslie, 
Hon. LL.D., DubL 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Macleod (Henry Dunnino). 
BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr. 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s. 

Vol. IL 14s. 



Mill.— POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
John Stuart Mill. 
Popvla/r Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 80s. 

Mulhall. — INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mich- 
ael G. Mulhall, F.S.S. With 32 
Ldagrams. Crown 8vo, 8s. Qd, 

Symes.— POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Textbook of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By X E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6rf. 

Toynbee.— LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18th century in ENGLAND. By 
Arnold Toynbee. 8yo, 10s. 6c2. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
8vo, 7s. M. net. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 
12s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY. 8vo, 5s net. 



Evolution, Anthropolos:y, etc. 



Avebury. - THE ORIGIN OF 
CIVILISATION, and the Primitive 
Condition of Man. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Avebury. With 6 Plates and 
20 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

Clodd (Edward). 

THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION : bemg 
a Popular Abridged Edition of *The 
Story of Oeation*. With Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6<2. 



Packard.— LAMARCK, THE FOUN- 
DER OF EVOLUTION : his Life and 
Work, with Translations of his Writ- 
ings on Organic Evolution. By Alphbus 
S. Packard, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Zoology and Geology in Brown Univer- 
sity. With 10 Portrait and other Illus- 
trations. Large Crown 8vo, 9s. net 

Romanes (George John). 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN- 
ISM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Evolution, Anthropolo^, etc. — continued. 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 IlluB- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10«. 6rf. 



ftomanes (Geobgb John) — continued, 
DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10«. 6<2. 



Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo, 55. 



Balfooir.— THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF : being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theology. By the Right 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour. Crown 
Svo, 65. net. 



The Science of Relignlon, etc. 

Max MaUer (The Right Hon. F.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown Svo, 6#. 



Baring-Gould.— THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
GouLD. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 3s. M. each. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LnmATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D. Svo, 15«. 

Davidson.— THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1S93, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. Svo, 155. 

James.— THE VARIETIES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE : a Study in 
Human Nature. Being the Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By William 
James, LL.D., etc. Svo, 12s. net. 

Iiang (Andrew). 
M^IC AND RELIGION. Svo, 10s. 6rf. 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 

Early Usage and Belief. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6c?. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 

2 vols. Crown Svo, 7s. 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to 

Professor Max Mtiller. Svo, 9s. 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 

Svo, 6s. net. 

Leighton. — TYPICAL MODERN 
CONCEPTIONS OF GOD ; or, The 
Absolute of German Romantic Idealism 
and of English Evolutionary Agnos- 
ticism. By Joseph Alexander 
Leiohton, Professor of Philosophy in 
Hobart College, U.S. Crown Svo, 3«. M, 
net. 



THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
HHILOSOPHY. Svo, ISs. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. Svo, 82s. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE-" 
LIGION,as illustrated bjrthe Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures, de- 
livered at the Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey, in 1S7S. Cr. Svo, 5«. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION: Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution.. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Giflford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1SS8. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before; the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. Svo, 5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures, delivered before 
the University of Glasgow in 1S91, ^ 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

THEOSOPHY ; or, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1S92. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 
March, 1S94. Crown Svo, 5s, 

LAST ESSAYS. Second Series- Eassa.^% 
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The Science of Relig^ion, etc. — continued, 

Oakesmith. — THE RELIGION OP 
PLUTARCH: a Pagan Creed of 
Apostolic Times. An Essay. By John 
Oakesmith, D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
5«. net 



Wood-Martin (W. G.). 

TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS 
OF 'IRELAND : a Folklore Sketch. 
A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
Traditions. With 192 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 80«. net 

PAGAN IRELAND : an Archaaolorical 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 
tirations. 8vo, l59. 



Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 



Abbott.— HELLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7s, ^. 

-EschyluB. — EUMENIDES OF 

* iESCHYIiUS. With Metiical English 

Translation. ByJ. F. Davies. 8vo,7«. 

Aristophanes. — THE ACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tybbell. 
Crown 8vo, la, 

Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 

Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6tf. 

CHARICLES: or. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURK By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, 15*. 

Cicero. — CICERO'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., 
II.. III., 8yo, each 12». Vol. IV., 15«. 
Vol. v., 145. Vol. VI., 125. V0I.VIL, 
Index, 75. 6c?. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XI., 1900 ; XH., 1901 ; 
XIII, 1902. Svo, 6s, 6d, net ea^ 



Hime. — LUCLAN, THE SYIUAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut. -Colonel Hknry 
W. L. HiMB (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 55. net. 

Homer.— THE ODYSSEY OP HOMER. 
Done into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, Qs. 

Horace.— THE WORKS OP HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
55. net 

Lang.— HOMER AND THE EPIC. 
By Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 95. 

net. 

Iiuci an.— TRANSLATIONS PROM 
LUCLAN. By Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo, 
55. net. 

09ilvie.—H0RAE LATIN AE : Studies 
m Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ogilyie, M.A., LL.D., H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Schools for ScotUmd. 
Edited by Alexander Souter, M.A. 
With a Memoir by Joseph Ogilvib, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Bieh.— A DICTIONARY OP ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crovm 8vo, 65. net. 

Sophocles. — ^Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Or. 
8vo, 85. ed, 

Tyrrell.— DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VBRSE. 
^idiUd \5Y B., X . Ttkbsxa.. 8vo^ Qs, 
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VirgU. 
THE POEMS OP VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Prose by John 
CONINOTON. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE ^araiD OP VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John 
CONINGTON. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE iENEIDS OP VIRGIL. Done 

into English Verse. By William 

M0BBI8. Crown 8vo, 65. 
THE iENEID OP VIRGIL, freely 

translated into English Blank Verse. 

By W. J. Thornhill. Crown Svo, 

6«. net. 



Virgfil — covdinued, 

THE JSNEID OP VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Jahbs 
Rhoadbs. 

Books I. -VI. Crown Svo, 65. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown Svo, hs, 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OP VIRGIL. Translated into Enfldiah 
Prose by J. W. Maokail, Fdlow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, 6». 

Wilkins.— THE GROWTH OP THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. WiLKiNS. 

Svo, 65. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Arnold.— THE LIGHT OP THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Consummation. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown Svo, 
5tf. net. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown Svo, 5«. net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 35. net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Pairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). Prom ' Fairy Tide Plays and 
How to Act Them'. With Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
Svo, sewed, 60?. 

Bird.— RONALD'S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By George Bird, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Pep. 
Svo, 4s. 6c{. net. 

IDabney.— THE MUSICAL BASIS OP 
VERSE : a Scientific Study of the 
Principles of Poetic Composition. By 
J, P. Dabnby. Crown Svo, 6s. 6c?. net. 

Ingelow (Jban). 

POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One 

Volume. Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. net. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 

Selected from the Writings of Jean 

Ingblow. Fcp. Svo, 2s. 6c?. cloth 

plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 



Keary.— THE BROTHERS: a Fairy 
Masque. By C. F. Keart. Crown Svo, 
4s. net. 



Ijang (Andrew). 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fop. Svo, 
2s. 6£?. net. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 IUu&- 
trations. Crown Svo, gUt edges, ^s, 

Lecky.— POEMS. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky. Fcp. Svo, 5s. 

Ijytton (The Earl of), (Owen Mbbb- 
dith). 

THE WANDERER. Cr. Svo, 10s. 6A 
LUCILE. Crown Svo, 10s. ^, 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. Svo, 10s. 6rf. 

Macaulay.—LAYS OP ANCIENT 
ROME, WITH 'IVRY' AND 'THE 
ARMADA • . By Lord Maoaulat. 
Illustrated by G. Soharp. Fcp. 4to, 
10s. 6d. 

Bijou 

Edition, ISmo, 2s. 6<f., gilt top. 

Popular 



Edition, Pep. 4to, 6rf. sewed, Is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Cr. 

Svo, 3s. net. 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. Svo, Is. 

sewed, Is. 6<2. c\.Ql\i. 
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MacDonald.— A BOOK OP STRIPE, 
IN THE FORM OP THE DIARY OP 
AN OLD SOUL : Poems. By Gboeob 
MacDonald, LL.D. 18mo, 6«. 



Morris (Wiluam). 

POETICAL WORKS— UsBLAsn 
Edition. 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
pnce 55. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. net each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OP JASON. 
Crown Svo, 55. net. 

THE DEFENCE OP GUENEVERE, 
and other Poems. Crown Svo, 5«. net. 

THE STORY OP SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE PALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crown Svo, 5«. 
net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown Svo, 5«. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OP HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, bs. 
net 

THE .ENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, 5«. 
net. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OP 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by William Morris and A. J. 
Wyatt. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions :— 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Popular Edition. 5 Vols. 12mo, 

25^. ; or 55. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 255. ; or 

25. ^d. each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown Svo, 
6.9. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 
crown Svo, 65. 

*^j* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 27, 87, 40. 



Morte Arthur: an Alliteratiye Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
from the Thornton MS., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Glosssu^^. By fiiABT 
Maclkod Banks. Pep. Svo, 85. Qd, 

BTesbit.— LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nbsbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
First Series. Crown Svo, 8*. fid. Second 
Series. With Portrait. Crown 8yo. 55. 

Bamal. -SONGS OP CHILDHOOD. 
By Walter Ramal. With a Frontis- 
piece from a Drawing by Richard 
Doyle. Pep. Svo, 85. M, net 

Biley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES: 
Poems. By James Whitoombe Rilbt. 
12mo, gilt top, 5^. 

Bomanes.— A SELECTION PROM 
THE POEMS OP GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., P.R.S. 
With an Introduction by T. Herbert 
Warren, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown Svo, £. 6<2. 

Savage-Armstrong.-BALLADS OP 
DOWN. By G. P. Savage-Armstrong. 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown Svo, 7«. 6<^. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. Svo, 14«. Or in 6 vols. Pep. 
Svo, 21«. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary P. Dunbar. 
82mo, \s, 6d. 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OP VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Pep. Svo, gilt top, 5*. 



aen 

RING. Done into English Verse by 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fcp. 

Svo, gilt top, 4«. 6d. 
Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 

Gods. Fcp. Svo, gilt top, 48. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. 



Anstey (F.). 

VOCES POPULI. (Reprinted from 

Punchy) 
First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 

J. Bbrnard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 

gilt top, 3s. net. 
Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 

J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 

gilt top, %s, net. 

THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY'S, 
and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
PuTich,) With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 

Bailey.— MY LADY OF ORANGE : a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Davs of Alva. By H. C. Bailey. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Seaconsfleld (The Earl of). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, Is. %d. each, or 
in sets, 11 vols., gilt top, 16s. net. 



Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke, etc. 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. 
Contarini, Fleming, 

etc. 
Tancred. 



Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 

NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
8vo, 42s. 

Bottome. — LIFE, THE INTER- 
PRETER By Phyllis Bottome. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Churchill.— SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Crawford.— THEAUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece ' The 
Vagrants,' by Fred. Walker, and 8 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Creed.— THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S. 
By Sibtl Cbbbd. Or. 8vo, 6«. 



Davenport.— BY THE RAMPARTS 
OF JEZREEL: a Romance of Jehu, 
King of Israel. By Arnold Davenport. 
With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Dougall.— BEGGARS ALL. By L. 
DouGALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6c^. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6c?. , 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. ^. ^ 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, ^ 
and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6«?. 

Dyson.- THE GOLD-STEALERS : a 
Story of Waddy. By Edward Dyson, 
Author of 'Rhymes from the Mines,' 
etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Farrar (F. W., Dean op Canterbury). 
DARKNESS AND DAWN : or. Scenes , ' 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 
GATHERING CLOUDS : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. net. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN.' 
With 24 Illustrations by Bthbl 
Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). 

FIANDER'S WIDOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MANOR FARM. With Frontis- 
piece by Claud C. du Pr6 Cooper. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 
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Froude.— THE TWO CHIEFS OP 
DUNBOY : an Irish Roniance of the 
Last Century. By Jambs A. Frouds. 
Crown 8vo, Zs. 6d. 



Oiirdon.— M EMORIES AND 
FANCIES : Suffolk Tales and other 
Stories ; Fairy Legends ; Poems ; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
Camilla Guboon. Crown 8vo, 5«. 



Haggard (H. Bidbr). 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Zs, M, 

ALLAN'S WIFE. With34mustration8. 
Crown 8vo, 3«. Qd, 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3«. 6a. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. With 83 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6rf. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6(i. 

DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6rf. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 35. 6rf. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 35. 6c?. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d!. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

MAIWA'S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo, I5. M. 

MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 
24 Illustrations. Crown Syo, 35. M, 



Haggard (H. Ridbb)— om^fiuieeL 

MR. MEESON'S WILL. With 16 
Illnstrations. Crown 8vo, 8ff. M, 

NADA THE LILY. With 28 nius- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Ss. 6d. 

SHE. With 82 Illastrations. Crown 
8vo, 85. M, 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Grown 8vo 
85. 6d 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 ninstrations. Crown 8vo, 8ff. M. 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 8ff. M, 



and 



Haggard 
WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. 



Iiang. — THE 

'^ " RiDIB 

Hagoabd and Andbiw Lano. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 85. ^d. 



Harte. — IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS. By Bbbt Habtb. Orown 
8yo, 35. M. 



Hope.— THE HEART OF PRINCBSS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hopb. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 85. 6e2. 



Howard. — THE FAILURE OF 
SUCCESS. By Lady Mabbl Howabo. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hutchinson. — A FRIEND OF 
NELSON. By Hobacb G. Hutohih- 
SON. Crown ovo, 65. 



Jerome.— SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
Jebomb K. Jbbomb, Author of ' Three 
Men in a Boat,' etc. Crown 8yo, 85. M, 



Joyce.-OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
IVelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joycs, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 85. td. 



I 
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Lang (Andrew). 

^ A MONK OP FIFE ; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 
niustrations by Sblwyn IifAOB. 
Crown 8yo, Zs, 6d. 

THE DISENTANGLERS. With 7 
Full-page Illustrations by H. J. 
FOBD. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Iiyall (Edna). 

THE HINDERERS. Crown 8vo, 2*. 6<«. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. Svo, Is. sewed. 

JPresentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lanoblot Spbbd. Cr. 
Svo, 25. 6tf. net. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown Svo, 68, 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown Svo, 68. 

HOPE THE HERMIT : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown Svo, 68. 

Marchmont.— IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN : a Romance. Bv Arthur 
W. Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Mason and Iiang.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrbw Lano. Crown Svo, 35. 6d. 

Max Mxmep.-DEUTSCHB LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE) : Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max Mt^LLBR. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown Svo, gilt 
top, bs, 

Melville (G. J. Whttb). 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Crown Svo, 1^. 6d. each. 

Merpiman.— FLOTSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Hbnry Sbton 
Mbrriman. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Massbt. Crown 
Svo, 8». 6a, 



Morris (William). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 
Svo, 78. 6d. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown Svo, 7«. 6rf. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. Svo, 2S8. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown Svo, 68. net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
Svo, 5^. net 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, thefr Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. Svo, 
Ss. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown Sto, 6*. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING'S LESSON. 12mo, Is. 6d. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post Svo, 
1*. 6d. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by EiRfKR Maoni5sson and 
William Morris. Crown Svo, 68. 
net 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by EirIkb 
Magni58son and Wiluam Morris. 
Crown Svo, 68. net. 

*^* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37 and 40. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — contintied. 



Newman (Cardinal). j 

LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a 

Convert Crown 8vo, 8«. 6d. ! 

CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third; 
Century. Crown 8vo, Sa. 6d. i 



Phillipps-WoUey.— SNAP : A Le- ; 

gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. ' 
Phillipps-Wollky. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, S*. 6d. 



Bidley.— ANNE MAINWARING. By 
Alice Ridley, Author of *The Story of 
Aline '. Crown 8vo, 6*. 



Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 
A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katherine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 



Amy Herbert 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 



Crown 8vo, cloth plain, Is. 6d. each ; 
cloth extra, gut edges, 28, 6d, 
each. 



Sheehan.— LUKE DELMEGE. By the 
Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P., Author of 
' My New Curate '. Crown 8vo, 6«. 



Somerville (E. (E.) and Boss 
(Martin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. With 31 lUustrations 
by E. (E. Somerville. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE SILVER FOX. Crown 8vo, 
3s. Qd, 



Stebbing. — RACHEL WULFSTAN, 
and otlier Stories. By W. Steering, 
author of * Probable Tales '. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 



Stevenson (Robert Louib). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fop. 
8vo, Is. sewed, Is. M. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, bound 
in buckram, with gilt top, 5s. net 

^ Silver Library * Edition, Crown 
8vo, 3s. (W. 

MORE NEW ARABLAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Fanny van 
DB Gript Stevenson. Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stbvbnson and Lloyd Os- 
BOURNE. Crown 8vo, 8s. Qd. 



Suttner.— LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
{Die Wafen Nied&r) : The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 
Bertha von Suttner. Translated by 
T. Holmes. Crown 8vo, Is. Qd, 



Swan.— BALLAST. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



By Myra Swan. 



TroUope (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 
ls.Qd. 

Walford (L. B.). 

CHARLOTTE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life, Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 
Weyman (Stanlbt). 



Walford (L. B. ) — ocndinued, 

COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 2s. U, 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Or. 
8vo, 2fi. M, 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 2*. U. 

DICK NETHERBY. Cr. Svo, 25. ^. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr. 
Svo, 25. 6<2. 

A STIPP-NECKED GENERATION. 
Crown Svo, 2s. ^. 



NAN, and other Stories. 

25. 6£{. 



Crown Svo, 
Cr. 



THE MISCHIEP OP MONICA. 
Svo, 25. 6(2. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 
Svo, 25. ^, 

• PLOUGHED,* and other Stories. Cr. 
Svo, 25. M, 

THE MATCHMAKER. 
25.6(2. 



Crown Svo, 



-Ward.— ONE POOR SCRUPLK By 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown Svo, 



THE HOUSE OP THE WOLP. With 
Prontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6rf. 

A GENTLEMAN OP PRANCE. With 
Prontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
Svo, ^s. 

THE RED COCKADE. With Prontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown Svo, 65. 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 lUustra- 
tions by Claude A. Shepperson. 
Cr. Svo, 65. 

SOPHIA. With Prontispiece. Crown 
Svo, 65. 



Teats (S. Levbtt). 

THE CHEVALIER D'AURIAC. 
Svo, 35. 6(2. 



Cr. 



THE TRAITOR'S WAY. 
65. 



Crown Svo, 



Yoxall.— THE ROMMANY STONE. 
By J. H. YoxALL, M.P. Crown Svo, 
65. 



\ 



Popular Science' (Natural History, etc.)- 



Butler. — OUR HOUSEHOLD IN- 
f SECTS. An Account of the Insect- 
, Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. By 

Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc. 
i (Lond.). With 113 Illustrations. Cr. 

Svo, 35. M. 

Fumeauz (W.). 

' . THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or. The 
Young Collector's Handbook. With 
IS Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text 

t Crown Svo, gilt edges, 65. net 



Furneaux ^ .)—c(nitinued. 

BUTTERPLIES AND MOTHS 

(British). With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

LIPB IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. Svo, gilt 
edges, 65. net 
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Popular Science (Natural 

Hartwig (Giorob). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS. With 12 Plates and 808 
Woodcuts. 8yo, gilt top, la, net 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 8 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, ^t 
top, Is. net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and SOWoodouts. 8vo, 
gilt top, 7«. net. 

Helmholtz.--POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
Hermann von Hblmholtz. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

BIRDS AND MAN. Large Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text, by A. D. McCormiok. 8vo, 
10s. M. net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Bbddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8yo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

MiUais.— THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEED- 
ING DUCKS. By John Guillb 
Millais, F.Z.S., etc. With 6 Photo- 
gravures and 66 Plates (41 in Colours) 
&om Drawings by the Author, Arohi- 
BALD Thorburn, and from Photographs. 
Royal 4to, £J^ 6s. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6rf. 



History, etc.) — continued. 
Frootor (Richard A,)—c(mtvnvMi, 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIBNOK. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<2. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Pboo- 
TOR, Grant Allbn, A. Wilbon, T. 
FosTBRandE. Clodd. Cr.8vo,S«.M. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
Proctor. E. Clodd, A. WiLSOir, T. 
FOBTBR and A. C. Rantabd. Crowi 
8yo, 3s. M, 

♦,* For Mr. Proctor's other books M 
. 16 and 36 and Messrs, Lonamtms S 
h,*s OatcUogue qf Scientijic Works, 



Z 



Stanley.— A FAMILIAR HISTOBY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stanlbt, D.IX.' 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 1 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 8s. M. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : A De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animab, ^ 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, ^t top, 7s. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforms^ 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8fo^ 
g^t top, 7s. net. 

INSECTS ABROAD : A Popular Ao- . 
count of Foreign Insects, thor. 
Structure, Habits and Transfonni' 
tions. With 600 Illustrations. 8to^ 
7s. net. 

OUT OF DOORS : a Selectian d 
Original Articles on Practical Natural ; 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. < 
8yo, 3s. M. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 88 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. M, 

STRANGE DWELLINGS : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of AnimaMi ] 
abridged from 'Homes withovt ' 
Hands'. With 60 lUustrationB. Or. 
8yo, 8s. M, 
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Works of Reference. 



CK^Ut.— AN KNCYCLOP-fflDIA OP 
ARCHITECTURE. By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S. A. With 1700 Engravings. Revised 
(IfiBS), with alterations and Considerable 
Additions by Wyatt Papwobth. 8vo, 
ZU. net 

liOXIffmanB' GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Edited by Gbobgb G. Chis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo, 18«. 
net ; clotii| 21«. half -morocco. 



ICaxuider (Samubl). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. 
By Kev. Jambs wood. Fcp. 8vo, 6«. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Atrb^. A. 
With 6 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 6«. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8to, 60. 



Maunder (Samubl) — eontinMed. 

THE TREASURY OP BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lindlbt, P.R.a, and T. 
MOOBB, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 125. 



Boget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES, aassifled 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Pbtbb Mabk Rogbt, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and witii a full Index, by 
the Author's Son, John Lbwis Rogbt. 
Crown 8vo, 9». net. 



WiUich.— POPULAR TABLES for 
giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. By 
Charlbs M. Wiluoh. Edited by H. 
Bbnob Jonbs. Crown 8vo, 10«. M* 



Children's Books. 



Adelborg. — CLEAN PETER AND 
THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By Ottilia Adblbobo. Translated 
from tiie Swedish by Mrs. Graham 
Wallas. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
OUong 4to, boards, S^. ^, net. 

Aliok'8 Adventures. By G. R. 

With 8 Illustrations by John Hassall. 
Grown 8yo, Zs. Qd, 
i 
Brown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbis Farwbll Brown. With 8 
Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. Cr. 
Bwo, 4s, 6d, net. 

Buckland.— TWO LITTLE RUN- 
AWAYSI Adapted from the French 
of Louis Dbsnoyers. By Jambs 
Buckland. With 110 Illustrations by 
Okol Aldin. Crown 8vo, Qt. 



Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or. The Ffrst 
Chronicle of iSscendune. Crown 8vo, 
silver top, 2^. net. 

ALFGAR THE DANE : or. The Second 
Chronicle of ^Escendune. Crown 
8vo, silver top, 2s, net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS : being the Third 
and last Chronicle of Jllscendune. 
Crown 8vo, silver top, 2». net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons' Wars. Cr. 
8vo, silver top, 2». net. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. 0^o^mS^o^«L^«t^K^^*U*^%^, 
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Children's Books — continued. 



Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

YULE LOGS : A Story Book fop Boys. 

By Various Authors. With 61 

Illustration!}. Cr. Svo, gilt edges, 8s. 

net. 
YULE-TIDE YARNS: a Story Book 

for Boys. By Various Authors. 

With 45 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 

gilt edges, 35. net. 

Iiang (Andrew).— Edited by. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6«. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Cr. 8yo, gilt edges, 6«. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6«. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 

99 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 66 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6*. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 

100 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 

66 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, gUt 
edges, 6s. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

ETHE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crowu Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 44 other 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 



\ 



LyalL— THE BURGES LETTERS: 
Record of Child life in the Sixties. 
Edna Ltall. With Coloured Fnmtit 
piece and 8 other full-page Illastratiaiil 
by Walter S. Staoby. Crown 8w; 
2s. ^, ^ 

Meade (L.T.). 
DADDY'S BOY. With 8 IllustratoJ^ 

Crown Svo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With? 

lUustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edg«y 

3s.net 
THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With? 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edgfli^ 

3s. net. 
THE HOUSE OP SURPRISES. Wifli 

6 Illustrations. Crown Svo, g^t edgM, 

3s. net. 

Murray.— FLOWER LEGENDS FOB 
CHILDREN. Bv Hilda MubbaT 
(the Hon. Mrs. Mubbat of Elibankj. 
Pictured by J. S. Eland. Win 
numerous Coloured and other lUnstzi- 
tions. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

Penrose.— CHUBBY : A NUISANCl 
By Mrs. Penrose. With 8 lUustratiaBi 
by G. G. Manton. Crown Svo, 3s. 6i 

Fraeger (Rosamond). 

THE ADVENTURES OP THI 
THREE BOLD BABES : HECTOK 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Colonw^ 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictorei.' 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. j 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THl^ 
THREE BOLD BABES. With % 
Coloured Pictures and 24 OntiiM^ 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 

Koberts.— THE ADVENTURES 01^ 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: Captain rf 
Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and^; 
sometime President of Virginia. Bf 
E. P. Roberts. With 17 Hlustration* 
and 3 Maps. Crown Svo, 5s. net 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDBK 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louv 
Stevenson. Fcp. Svo, gilt top, 5s. 

Tappan.— OLD BALLADS IN PROBB. 
By Eva March Tappan. With4Ilhi- 
trations by Fanny Y. Cobt. Cioini 
Svo, gilt top, 4s. 6(2. net. 
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Children's Books — continued. 



rpton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

JTHB ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A *GOLLIWOGG'. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
niustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 65. 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6«. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
81 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 65. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6^. 



Upton (Florence K. and Bertha)— 

continv>ed. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S AUTO-GO- 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 65. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S AIR-SHIP. 
With 31 Coloured Pictures and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 65. 

THE VEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6«. 

Wemyss.— * THINGS WE THOUGHT 
OF ' : Told from a Child's Point of 
View. By Mary C. E. Wemyss, 
Author of ' All About All of Us '. With 
8 Illustrations in Colour by S. R. 
Praboer. Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 



THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. each Volume. 



_ old's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 17 Illustrations. Zs. 6d, 

ihot's (W.) Biographical Studies. 

ihot's (W.) Economic Studies. 3^. 6d. 

•fs (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. Ss. 6d, each. 

's (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

^ With 6 Illustrations. Ss.Qd. 
BWnr's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
m Oeylon. With 6 Illustrations. Bs. 6d, 
iiuriiig-Gould's (Rey. S.) Curious Myths of 
' the Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 
flaring-Gould's (Rey. S.) Origin and De- 
Yelppment of ReUgious Belief; 2 vols. 
B9. 6d. each, 
ieeker's (W. A.) Gallus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Ss. 6d. 
Becker's (W. A.) Charides: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
. Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. Bs,6d. 
Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
Zs.6d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the ' Snn- 

team \ With 66 lUnstrationa. 3s, M, 



Buckle's (H. T.) History of Ciyilisation in 
England. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Churchill's (Winston S.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans. 3^. Qd. 

Clodd's (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d, 

Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Rey. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St.PauL With 46 Illustrations. Ss. 6d, 

Dougall's (L.) Beggars AU ; a Novel. Ss. 6d, 

Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A 

Tale of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 
10 Illustrations. 3s. Qd. 

Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. Ss. Qd. 

Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees : A 

Tale of the Huguenots. With 26 Il- 
lustrations. Ss. Qd. 

Doyle's (Sir A. 
Letters. Ss. 



Conan) The Stark Munro 

6d. 



Froude's (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the SpaniaYi IkTo^aAs.* VI ^^:3ss>. *^* 
6d. each.. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY— continued. 



Froud6*B (J. k,) The En^sh in Ireland. 

8 vols. lOs. 6d. 
Froude*B (J. k.) The DlTorce of Catherine 

of Aratfon. Bs. Qd. 
Fronde's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 

the Armada, and other Essays, ds. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. A.) En^ish Seamen in the 

Sixteenth Century. 35. 6d. 
Fronde's (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. 4 vols. 3». 6d, each. 
Fronde's (J. A.) Ooeana, or England 

and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Connoil of Trent. 

35. 6d, 
Fronde's (J. A.) The Ufe and Letters of 

Erasmus. 35. Qd. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 
History of his Life. 
1795-1836. 2 vols. 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 75. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Casar : a Sketch. 35. Qd. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dnn- 
boy : an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 35. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Writings, Selections firom. 
35. 6d. 

Gleig's (ReT. 6. S.) Life of the Dulse of 
WeUington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

GreYille's (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George lY., King 
William lY., and Queen Yictoria. 
8 vols. 35. Qd, each. 

Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 35. 6(^. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermaln. 
With 20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Qnaritch, 
Y.C. : a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 35. Qd, 

Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 35. Qd. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. 
With 61 Illustrations. 35. Qd, 

Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 35. Qd. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 
S4 lUuatrationa. 35. Qd. 
Baggard'a (H. R.) Heart of the WoTld. 

With 15 lUuBtnUojia. 8«. 6d. 



Haggard's (H. R.) Montezuma's DaatfM 

I ter. With 26 Illustrations. St. (ML • 

Haggard's (H.R.)SwaUow: a Tale of till 

Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. St. 0ft 
Haggard's (H. R.) The Wlteh's HmI 

With 16 illustrations. St. Qd, 
Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. MeeMn's «QL 

With 16 Illustrations. St. Qd. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Hada the Lily. Willi 

23 Illustrations. St. Qd. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 IDni- 

trations. St. Qd. 
Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the MM 

With 16 Illustrations. St. Qd. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. Witli % 

Illustrations. St. Qd, 
Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) Mm 

World's Desire. With27Illn8. St.6A 
Harte's (Bret) In the Carqnlnei Woods, 

and other Stories. St. Qd, 
Helmholtz's (Hermann Ton) Popular Lea 

tures on Sclentiflo SntatJeots. With 61 

Illustrations. 2 vols. St. Qd, eaoL 
Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Prineaii 

Osra. With 9 Illustrations. St. Qd, 



Hewitt's (W.) Yisits to 

Places. With 80 Illustrations. St. 6e( 
Jefreries'(R.) The Story of My Heart: Mi 

Autobiography. With Portrait. St. 6a; 
Jefferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerw 

With Portrait. St. Qd. 
Jefferies' (R.) Red Deer. With 17 XUoi 

trations. 35. Qd. 
Jefferies' (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by S, 

V. B. 35. Qd. 
Jefferies' (R.) The Toilers of the FleUt 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salit 

bury Cathedral. 35. Qd, 
Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel 

History of the Indian Mattny oi 

1857-8. 6 vols. 35. Qd. each. 
Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the <AIerte* 

the Narrative of a Search for Treason 

on the Desert Island of Trinidad. W ii;! 

2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3t. Qd. 
Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Bmplr« 

Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel ii 

Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan 
^ QcVi^Y.. "^VCsi «. 'lliA.^ «s^ G4 Ulnsini 
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.Kiiliht*8 (B. F.) The < Falcon' on the 

;[ Baltle : a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
meramith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 lUus- 

i- trations. 8s. 6(2. 
lMKtliA*8 (J.) Ufe of Luther. With 62 
Ulnstrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 

^ 89. 6(2. 

^ UmTs (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
BiTistrations. Zs. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Custom and Hsrth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief, ds, 6d. 

Lang^i (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 

Bense. Bs. Qd, 
Lang's (k,) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. Ss, ed. 
^'^Lanr* (A.) A Honk of Fife: a Storv of 
/ the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 II- 
u lustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 
2 yols. 78. 

(J. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
Witii Maps and 75 Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 
V Levett-Teats' (S.) The ChcTalier 
D'Auriac Zs, 6d, 
■acaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. 
' Albany ' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 38, 6d, each. 
■acaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the 'Lays'. 38, Qd. 
■aoleod's (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 

38. ed. 
■arshman's (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 

HaTelock. 3s. 6d. 
Mason (A. B. W.) and Lang's (A.) Parson 

KeUy. 3s. Qd. 
MerlYale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
Merriman's (H. S.) Flotsam : a Tale of 

the Indian Mutiny. 38. Qd. 
MlU's (J. B.) Political Economy. 38. Qd. 
; MlU's (J. B.) System of Logic. 3s. M. 
f Mllner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a year chiefly in a Garden. 
3s. 6d. 
r- Hansen's (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and 
a Map. 3s. 6d. 



continued. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of HeaYen. 

3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Light Science ISor 

Leisure Hours. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 

Ours. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Sx)ace and Time 

with the Infinities around ua. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Suns than 

Ours. 38. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.J Rough Ways made 

Smooth. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in- 

Science. 3s. Qd. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and MarTels 

of Astronomy. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By B. 

A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, Andrew 

Wilson, Thomas Foster and A. C. 

Bantard. With Illustrations. 38. Qd. 
Rossetti's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

38. 6d. 
Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 

Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 

35. 6d. 
Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 

Birds. With 160 niustrations. 38. 6d. 
Stephen's (Sir L.) The Playground of 

Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 

35. 6d. 
Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 

Fables. 35. 6d. 
Steyenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (LL) 

The Wrong Box. 35. ed. 
Steyenson (Robt. Louis) and StcTcnson's 

(Fanny Tan de Grift) More Hew Arabian 

Nights. — The Dynamiter. 35. Qd. 
Treyelyan's (Sir 0. 0.) The Early History 

of Charles James Fox. 35. Qd. 
Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 

the Wolf: a Romance. 35. 6d. 
Wood's (Rey. J. 6.) Petland Reyisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Wood's (Rey. J. QA &ts«a4^ ^^^K&»i.^|>. 



PhlUipps-Voliey's (C) Snap: a Legend \ W\t\i ^ mwstec«.\.\aii&, ^a. ^*d.. 
of the Lone Movntam. ^With 18 lUus- 1 Wood'A ^,1««. i. ^.^ ^^^ ^'^ \^w«%. ^^ 
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Cookery, Domestic 

Acton.— MODERN COOKERY. By 
Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4*. Qd, 

Angwin. — SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economioal Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- 
struction. By M. C. Anowin, Diplo- 
mate (First Class) of the National Union 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Ashby.— HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By Henry Ashby, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Pnysician to the Manchester 
Children's Hospital. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 35. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THJ] PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo. sew^d, 
Is, 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net 

De Sails (Mrs.). 
A LA MODE COOKERY: UP-TO- 
- DATE RECIPES. With 24 Plates 

(16 in Colours). Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS X LA 

MODE. Fcp. 8vo, is. 6d. 
DOGS : A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 

8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 

A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRESSED VEGETABLES k LA 

MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. Qd. 
DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 

Is. 6d, 



Manag^ement, etc. 

De Sails (Mrs.) — corUinTied. 
ENTREES X LA MODE. f 

Is. 6d. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. ] 

Is. 6d. 
GARDENING X LA MODE. : 

Part I., Vegetables, Is. Sd. 

Fruits. Is. 6d. 
NATIONAL VIANDS k LA 

Fcp. 8vo, Is. Qd. 
NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8vo 
OYSTERS A LA MODE. ¥ 

Is. Qd. 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY 

MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6^. 
SAVOURIES A LA MODE. 1 

Is. 6d. 
SOUPS AND DRESSED FIS] 

MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6^. 
SWEETS AND SUPPER DI! 

LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR 

INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 
WRINKLES AND NOTION 

EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Cr 

Is. Qd. 

Lear.— MAIGRE COOKERY. 
L. Sidney Lear. 16mo, 2s. 

Poole.-COOKERY FOR TH 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs 
With Preface by Dr. Pavy. ] 
2s. Qd. 

Botheram. - HOUSEHOLD 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. Ro 
First Class Diplom^e, National 
School of Cookery, London ; Ins 
to the Bedfordshire County 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 



The Fine Arts and Music. 

Burne- Jones. — THE BEGINNING 

OF THE WORLD: Twenty -five 

Pictures by Sir Edward Burne-Jonbs, 

Bart. Medium 4to, Boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 

ANATOMY. By Cecil L. Burns, 

B.B.A., and Robert J. Colenso, M.A., 

M.D. 40 Plates, llj x 8| in., each 

Plate containing Two Figures — (a) A 

Natural Male or Female Figure v (6) Tb© 
Sfuae FigwreAnatanused. In a FcMd^sd. 
/A Otf, not. 



Hamlin.— A TEXT-BOOK 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTU 

A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. ^ 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Haweis(Rev. H. R.). 

MUSIC AND MORALS. Witt 

of the Author, and Numero 

trations, Facsimiles and I 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

TA."^ l&.\3^1<Gk\. UEE, With 
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Huisli, Head and Ijongman.— 
SAMPLERS AND TAPESTOY EM- 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. Huish, 
LL.B. ; also *The Stitchery of the 
Same/ by Mrs. Head; and 'Foreign 
Samplers/ by Mrs. C. J. Longman. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Illustrations in Monochrome. 4to, 
jB2 28. net 



Hullah.— THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hullah. 
8vo, 8«. M, 



Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 
containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, 
the Apostles, the Doctors of the 
Church, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 20^. 
net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Order of the Visita- 
tion of St Mary. With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. IvoL 8vo, 10^. net 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Assumption, as represented 
in Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. With 27 Etchings and 166 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10a. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 

exemplified in Works of Art, with 

' that of His Types, St John the 

I Baptist, and other persons of the Old 

P and New Testament. Commenced by 

I the late Mrs. Jameson; continued 

and completed by Lady Eastlake. 

! With 31 IHichmgs and 281 Wdodcuts. 

2 Vols. 8vd^ 2Q9. net 



Kristeller.— ANDREA MANTEGNA 
Ry Paul Kristbller. English Edition 
by S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian 
to the House of Lords, and at Chats- 
worth. With 26 Photogravure Plates 
and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 
gUt top, £3 IO5. net. 



Macfarren.— LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir George A Macparrbn. 
8vo, 12s. 



Morris (Willlam). 

ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY AND 
WEALTH. Collected Papers. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 45. 6c?. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OP THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF . 
ART ON 2l8T FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. {Printed in * Oolden * 
Type.) 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN -DE- 
SIGNING : a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men's College, London, 
on lOth December, 1881. 8vo, 2s. 6c?. 

net [Printed in ' Golden * Type.) 

ARTS AND ITS PRODUCERS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OP 
TO-DAY (1889). 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 

(Printed in ' Golden* Type.) 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 8vo, 
2s. Qd. net. {Prmted in ' Oolden ' Type. ) 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Qd. net. 

*»* For Mr. WiHwrn ;Mwn;iS% <*>v«r 
vi&rka see pp. *iA, ^ «a.^ ^. 
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Bobertson.— OLD ENGLISH SONGS 
AND DANCES. Decorated in Colour 
by W. Gbaham Robbbtson. Royal 
4to, 42«. net. 

Scott.— THE PORTRAITURES OF 
JULIUS CiESAR : a Monograph. By 
Fbank J. Scott. With many Full- 
page Plates and Illustrations in the 
Text Small 4to. 

VanderpoeL— COLOUR PROBLEMS : 
a Practical Manual for the Lay Student 
of Colour. By Emily Noybs Vandbb- 
POBL. With 117 Plates in Colour. 
Square 8vo, 2l5. net 



HISTORY OP PAINTING. 
C. Van Dykb. With 110 111 
Crown Svo, 6«. 



Wellington. -A DESCRIPT 
HISTORICAL CATALOG Ui 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTU] 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY 
LONDON. Bv EVBLYN, I 

3 Wellington. Illustrated by 
Engravings, specially exec 
Bbaun, Cl6mbnt & Co., of 
vols. Royal 4to, je6 65. net. 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



Annals of Mathematics (under the 
Auspicesof Harvard University). Issued 
Quarterly. 4to, Is. net each number. 

Auto da F^ and other Essays: 

some being Essays in Fiction. By the 
Author of *■ Essays in Paradox ' and 
* Exploded Ideas '. Crown Svo, hs. 

Baaehot.— LITERARY STUDIES. By 
Waltbb Baobhot. With Portrait. 3 
vols. Crown Svo, 3«. M, each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION AND LIFE: 
Papers and Addresses. By Jambs H. 
Bakbb, M.A., LL.D. Crown Svo, 4«. M. 

Baring-Gould.— CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
Babino-Gould. Crown Svo, %s, 6rf. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spbnobb Batnbs, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Camfbbll. Crown Svo, la. 6d. 

BonneU. — CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
GEORGE ELIOT, JANE AUSTIN: 
Studies in their Works. Byj.HBNBY H. 
BONNELL. Crown Svo. 

Booth. — THE DISCOVERY AND 
DECIPHERMENT OF THE TRI- 
LINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS. By Abthub John Booth, 
M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. Svo, 
148. net. 

Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST^; being a Classified Re- 
gister of Charities in or available in the 
MetropoUa. Svo, 4#. \ 



Christie.— SELECTED ESSi 
Riohabd Copley Chbisti 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Vict. Vt 

-••traits and 3 other Illustratic 
125. net. 

Dickinson.— KING ARTH 
CORNWALL. By W. Hows 
INSON, M.D. With 5 lib 
Crown Svo, 4s. Qd. 

Essays in Paradox. By t: 

of * Exploded Ideas' and '1 
Days '. Crown Svo, 55. 

Evans.— THE ANCIENT ST 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AN 
MENTS OP GREAT BRITA 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B. ' 
Illustrations. Svo, 2Ss. 

Exploded Ideas, AND 
ESSAYS. By the Author of *' 
Days'. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Frost.— A MEDLEY BOOK. 
Fbost. Crown Svo, 35. Qd. m 

Geikie. — THE VICAR A] 
FRIENDS. By CuNNiNOHAJi 
D.D., LL.D. Crown Svo, 55. i 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

A PARMER'S YEAR: I 
Commonplace Book for ISS 
36 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 7s. 
RURAL ENGLAND. With 
cultural Maps and 56 lUustrai 
Photographs. 2 vols., Svo, 3, 

Hoenig. -INQUIRIES CONC 
THE TACTICS OF THE i 
By Fritz Hoenig. With 1 I 
the Text and 5 Maps. Tran 
CjftTgftwBL ^, M., Bqweb. Svo, 
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Hutchinson.— DREAMS AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. By Horacb G. Hutchin- 
BON. 8vo, gUt top, 9^. M, nA^.. 

Jefferies (Richard). 
FIELD KSJy HEDGEROW. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, 8«. M. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART: mv 

Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 8«. 6a. 
BED DEER. With 17 lUostrations. 

Crown 8vo. Zs. M, 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. Cr. 

8vo, Sa. M. 
WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. Crown 8vo, 

Jekyll (Gkrtbudb). 

HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 63 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8vo, 10«. M, 
net. 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8yo, lOtf. M. net 

Johnson (J. & J. H.). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent 8vo, 10«. M, 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 18&, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8vo, 28. 6c?. 

Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. JoYCB, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, bs. each. 

Ijang (Andrew). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6d. net 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
J^. Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
JP'Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 
OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 2tf. 6d. net? 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 

8vo, 2s. 6rf. net 
ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. M. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 

GHOSTS. Crown 8vo, Za. 6d. 



Marypn. — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Maud Marton. With 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 

Matthews.— NOTES ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By Brandbr Matthiws. 
Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d, net 

Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 
COLLECTED WORKS. 18 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. each. 
Vol. I. Natural Rblioion : tht 

GiflFord Lectures, 1888. 
Vol. II. Physical Reuoion : fht 

GiflFord Lectures, 1890. 
Vol. in. Anthropological Bxu- « 

OION : the Giflford Lectures, 1891. 
Vol. IV. Thbosopht; or, Psycholo- 
gical Religion : the Giflford Lectures, 

1892. 
Chips from a Gbrmak Workshop. 
VoLV. Recent Essays and Addresses. ; 
VoL VI. Biographical Essays. 
Vol VII. Essays on Language and 

Literature. 
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